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CIR  Galahad  must  leave  e’en  his  sweet  lady  wife.”  I  he  re- 
^  markable  feature  of  Miss  Courtenay’s  school  production 
is  the  way  the  spirit  of  it  inspires  all  the  participants. 
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HE  allurements  of  this  world  shall  not 
turn  thee  aside.  Be  thou  steadfast.” 
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TT/'hy  follies  for  school 

m/lr  SHOWS? — ^The  stage  of  the  Wash- 
'  ^  ington-Irving  High  School,  New 
York,  has  scenery,  drop-curtain,  and  foot¬ 
lights.  So  have  those  of  the  high  schools  in 
Fort  Dodge,  Connersville,  Pontiac,  Peoria, 
and  Birmingham.  If  there  are  any  high 
schools  without  this  equipment,  I  do  not 
remember  them.  There  is  too  much  artistic 
urge  in  the  usual  run  of  boy  and  girl  to  excuse 
us  from  developing  it  in  any  institution 
which  is  devoted  to  giving  the  young  Amer¬ 
ican  his  ancient  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness.  Possibly  vaudeville,  follies,  and 
burlesque,  such  as  one  frequently  sees  in 
school  shows;  possibly  the  lighter  operas, 
usually  pretty  well  shop-worn;  possibly  the 
attempted  revival  of  negro  minstrels,  are 
worth  all  the  time  they  take  to  get  them¬ 
selves  put  on.  But  Miss  Mary  Courtenay 
of  the  Lindblom  High  School,  brought  into 
Chicago’s  celebration  of  Girls’  Week  a  dra¬ 
matic  episode  so  simple,  so  beautiful,  so 
spiritual,  that  it  makes  the  ordinary  high- 
school  show  look  like  tinsel.  Chicago  has  a 
system  of  Girl  Reserve  Clubs,  so-called, 
social  and  recreative  organizations  in  high 
schools,  sponsored  by  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association.  They  gave  a  “high 
jinks”  entertainment  in  a  theater  devoted 
mostly  to  amateur  performances.  Each 
school  put  on  some  short  offering  of  its  own; 
most  of  them  were  bright;  some  of  them, 
decidedly  pretty.  Then  Miss  Courtenay’s 
version  of  the  Holy  Grail  took  the  stage. 
In  two  seconds  the  audience  was  spellbound 
by  the  beauty  of  it.  When  the  gleam  of  light 
which  Sir  Galahad  was  to  follow  streamed 


across  the  scene  and  the  angel  passed  bearing 
the  grail  there  was  a  thrill  through  the  house 
such  as  one  may  get  seldom  in  a  lifetime,  a 
tremor  of  a  great  emotion.  I  cannot  recall 
anything  like  it.  The  nearest  to  it  was  when 
the  crowd  in  Washington  heard  the  young 
college  men  singing  as  they  marched  to  em¬ 
bark  for  the  war.  I  saw  this  Grail  drama 
given  twice  and  on  each  occasion  was  aware 
of  the  sudden  hush  of  the  spectators  and  then 
of  the  remarkable  recognition  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  theme  and  the  thrill  of  exaltation 
as  if  the  houseful  were  one  person.  These 
four  brief  scenes,  pictures  only,  not  a  word 
spoken  by  the  personages,  say  in  a  language 
universally  understood:  “Temptation  really 
is  all  around  you.  Here  is  one  kind.  Here 
is  another  kind.  You  don’t  have  to  yield 
to  any  of  them.  You  are  your  own  master. 
You  are  your  own  guardian.  Follow  the 
light — not  the  shadow.  Feel  your  real  heart 
beating  in  accord  with  the  true,  the  noble, 
the  sublime.”  That’s  what  these  four  silent 
scenes  convey  more  penetratingly  than  any 
pleading  of  the  most  eloquent  or  winsome 
preacher  I  ever  heard.  There  is  a  spoken 
title  to  each  scene.  The  girl  Herald  says: 
“Now  shall  we  see  how  Sir  Galahad,  for  that 
his  heart  was  pure,  did  safely  occupy  the  seat 
perilous” — or  some  such  words  as  that. 
But  there  is  no  moralizing,  no  exhorting — 
just  the  story. 

For  simple  dignity,  for  grace,  for  beauty, 
for  sensing  and  expressing  the  spirit  of  the 
story,  these  young  girls  under  Miss  Courte¬ 
nay’s  inspiration  were  a  more  perfect  poem 
of  profound  morality  than  anything  I  ever 
saw.  Were  I  responsible  for  the  school  I 
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should  wish  each  year  at  a  designated  time 
to  have  this  Holy  Grail  enacted  until  it  be¬ 
came  accepted  as  a  traditional  ceremonial 
of  the  institution. 

The  Speaker  Entreats  the  Courtesy  of  Occu¬ 
pied  Front  Seats. — Once  I  saw  a  teachers* 
convention  in  McKeesport,  and  once  one  in 
Sioux  City,  assemble  so  that  those  entering 
the  hall  proceeded  directly  to  the  front  seats. 
At  no  time  during  the  arrival  of  the  audience 
were  there  any  empty  chairs  in  front  of 
anybody.  Did  you  ever  see  that  done? 
How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  It  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  courtesy  that  affects 
speakers  on  the  program  with  a  cheering 
sense  of  welcome.  I  should  like  to  think  it 
spontaneous,  but  these  two  cities  offer  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  general  usage  that  I 
think  they  must  illustrate  foresight  on  the 
part  of  some  good-hearted  manager  solicitous 
for  the  reputation  of  his  listeners.  So  often 
have  I  heard  educational  meetings  opened 
with  the  dismal  exhortation:  “Will  those  in 
the  rear  please  come  forward,”  that  I  have 
come  to  expect  this  dampener  before  begin¬ 
ning,  as  one  looks  for  an  apology  before  the 
remarks  of  a  speaker  who  is  so  poor  a  talker 
that  his  discourse  is  its  own  sufficient  be- 
littlement.  History  is  full  of  anecdotes  of 
calls  for  volunteers  to  exploits  of  great  dan¬ 
ger,  followed  by  such  an  oversupply  of  offers 
that  commanding  officers  have  had  to  fight 
their  own  men  back  and  to  face  unpopularity 
by  picking  the  few.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
pictures  of  prizefights  and  never  once  with 
empty  seats  in  front.  In  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  was  once  invited  to  address  high 
school  teachers  on  the  teaching  of  current 
history.  The  publishers  of  World's  Work^ 
those  of  the  Outlook,  and  those  of  the  Literary 
Digest,  supplied  me  with  copies  of  their  maga¬ 
zines  to  illustrate  my  talk.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  in  a  large  study  hall  with  desks.  I 
went  to  it  before  the  hour  of  meeting  and 
distributed  upon  the  empty  forms  my 
“literature.**  In  each  magazine  on  each  of 
the  ten  front  desks  I  slipped  a  clean,  crisp 
dollar  bill.  In  the  course  of  my  choice  re- 
fharks  upon  the  desirability  of  interest  in 


one*s  profession  and  on  the  woeful  backward¬ 
ness  of  us  professors,  I  gathered  up  the  ten 
untouched  magazines  and  showed  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  who  as  usual  had  avoided  the  front 
seats,  the  treasure  untrove  between  the 
leaves.  I  had  two  more  talks  in  Scranton 
and  not  an  empty  premier  tier. 

There  was  a  delightfully  eccentric  man  in 
Pittsburgh,  Barshear.  You*ve  heard  of  him, 
able,  different,  alert,  intensely  public-spirited. 
Henry  Phipps  gave  him  money  to  advance 
public  schooling  in  that  hustling  city.  Bar- 
shear,  by  circular,  informed  the  teachers 
that  a  patriotic  citizen  had  given  a  generous 
fund  the  earnings  of  which  were  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advancement  of  the  public 
schools.  Barshear  invited  teachers  to  make 
suggestions.  A  handful  replied.  With  deli¬ 
cate  humor  Barshear  divided  the  first  year*s 
interest  among  the  few  respondents.  Then 
letters  of  apology  and  explanation  began  to 
pour  in  upon  him.  “If,**  said  Barshear, 
“the  teachers  of  Pittsburgh  would  apply  as 
much  ingenuity  to  devising  effective  teaching 
as  they  have  devoted  to  making  excuses, 
Pittsburgh  would  be  the  educational  Mecca 
of  the  universe.**  That  is  the  way  the  story 
was  told  to  me.  I  can*t  verify  it.  Barshear 
is  dead.  But  it  fits  so  truly  into  what  I  do 
know  of  having  to  exhort  those  in  the  rear 
to  come  forward  that  there  is  no  invidious 
condemnation  of  Pittsburgh  teachers  in  it; 
they’re  like  me,  and,  maybe,  you  and  the 
general  run  of  us — never  educated  up  to  the 
voluntary  spirit  of  the  group  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  or  of  Mr.  Craig’s  staff  when  that 
comptroller  of  New  York  was  billed  to  de¬ 
liver  public  addresses. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  ward  meeting  in  a 
large  city?  I  never  saw  the  members  of  the 
party  settling  in  the  back  seats.  Once  I  saw 
a  fight  for  the  front  row.  Oh,  yes,  I  know 
the  motive  is  different.  What  strikes  me 
regarding  the  front  seats  at  educational 
meetings  is  that  there  isn’t  any  motive  at  all. 
I  complimented  a  lone  man  at  South  Bend 
for  his  front-seat  cordiality.  He  said  “I’m 
almost  stone  deaf.”  In  the  large  hall  in 
Boston,  where  the  surrounding  counties  hold 
their  conventions,  the  noise  of  the  chatting  in 
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the  rear  is  so  conspicuous  that  I  have  seen 
the  chairman  stop  the  speaker  until  the  man¬ 
ager  could  abate  the  nuisance.  In  a  Wis¬ 
consin  State  association  meeting  I  once  at¬ 
tended,  the  executive  committee  had  to  ar¬ 
range  ingenious  coupon  devices  to  get  a 
considerable  number  into  the  hall  as  against 
the  moving  picture  shows.  The  school 
board  of  New  Bedford  for  some  years  with¬ 
drew  its  approval  from  teachers’  conventions 
on  the  ground  that  too  many  people  used 
the  time  for  going  to  shows.  William  Max¬ 
well,  when  Superintendent  of  New  York 
schools,  sometimes  opposed  sending  princi¬ 
pals  and  supervisors  to  conventions,  the 
reason  being  that  they  spent  the  time  loafing 
in  the  corridors  of  hotels.  William  Ray,  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  school  conferences, 
secured  from  treasurer  Purdy  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  the  gift  of  tickets  to  an  edu¬ 
cational  meeting  at  Elgin.  Ray’s  teachers 
visited  the  condensed-milk  plant  and  the 
watch  factory  and  kept  away  from  the  ses¬ 
sions.  Those  incidents  are  not  typical  of 
present-day  conventions.  The  attendance 
is  better.  Quartettes,  glee  clubs,  profes¬ 
sional  entertainers  are  still  used  as  lures. 
Imagine  a  medical  congress  opening  with  a 
sleight-of-hand  show!  The  V.  A.  Q.  (volun¬ 
tary  attendance  quotient)  is  larger  than  in 
1882.  But  the  majority  of  meetings  start 
with  the  urge  to  come  forward.  How  about 
Chicago?  We  choose  a  smaller  hall,  issue 
more  tickets  than  it  holds,  and  fill  all  the 
seats  by  what  the  physicists  know  as  con¬ 
vection. 

What  difference  does  it  make  where  you 
sit?  It  affects  the  program.  If  you  put  a 
speaker  up  with  a  barrier  of  empty  benches 
between  him  and  his  audience  it  chills  him 
to  the  marrow.  It  is  as  if  you  invited  him 
to  be  your  guest  and,  when  he  rang  the  front 
doorbell,  all  the  family  remained  in  the  back 
of  the  house.  You,  as  chairman;  you,  as 
executive  committee;  ask  here  and  there  who 
are  good  lively  speakers  for  your  convention. 
You  play  them  up  in  your  program  and  in 


your  local  papers.  Then  you  blunder  year 
after  year  into  the  same  stupid  error  of  wet- 
blanketing  your  meeting  at  the  start.  The 
whole  thing  is  lack  of  breeding,  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning,  lack  of  hospitality,  lack  of  manage¬ 
ment,  lack  of  ordinary  gumption.  You  stop 
too  soon.  The  choice  of  a  speaker,  the 
booming  of  him  in  print,  is  a  woefully  trun¬ 
cated  effort  if  you  let  a  considerable  part 
of  your  audience  sit  back  under  a  gallery  so 
that  your  speaker  must  tear  his  vocal  chords 
to  tatters  yelling  across  a  barren  waste  to  a 
twilight  zone  where  he  can’t  see  to  whom  he 
is  talking.  Often  have  I  observed  Brainard 
Kellogg,  after  calling  out,  “Mahomet  is 
coming  to  the  mountain,”  leave  the  platform 
and  talk  from  the  aisles  rather  than  endure 
the  depressing  effect  of  empty  seats. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  easily  cured  that  no 
superintendent  has  any  excuse  for  permit¬ 
ting  it. 

Let  your  notice  read:  “The  speakers  are 
our  guests.  We  desire  to  show  them  the 
courtesy  of  hearty  hospitality.  Few  things 
signify  this  better  than  front  seats  filled  with 
fine  people  like  you.  Empty  benches  be¬ 
tween  a  speaker  and  his  audience  discourage 
even  the  most  hardened  orator.  Will  you 
be  polite  enough  to  observe  this  rule:  No 
one  will  take  another  seat  while  there  is  an 
empty  one  in  front?” 

The  Washington  Irving  teachers.  New 
York,  used  to  observe  that  usage.  William 
Felter  used  to  have  fancy  ropes  fencing  off 
all  aisles  from  back  to  front  except  the  front 
row.  When  that  was  filled  the  ushers  re¬ 
leased  the  next  row  and  so  on  from  front  to 
back.  Mary  Bergen,  at  meetings  in  her 
school  auditorium,  had  an  abundance  of 
teacher  ushers  with  smiles  so  sweet  that  they 
mesmerized  the  worst  grouch  in  town  clear 
down  to  the  bald-headed  row. 

It  doesn’t  matter  much  how  you  do  it  so 
long  as  you  do  it.  Get  your  educational 
meetings  cleansed  of  that  dreadful  blight: 
“Will  those  in  the  rear  please  come  for¬ 
ward?” 


A  too  easy  education  destroys  the  strength  of  mind  and  body. — Quintilian 
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A  FRANK  and  flustered  reader  of  this 
magazine  whom  those  who  know  him 
respect  for  his  industry,  intelligence, 
and  intent  writes:  “Why  reprint  the  com¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  editors  on  schools? 
These  men,  so  far  as  education  goes,  belong 
to  the  previous  generation.  Modern  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  the  results  of  laboratory  re¬ 
search,  are  unknown  to  them.  The  com¬ 
ments  they  write  are  as  useless  as  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  horse  jockey  on  the  management 
of  the  automobile.”  Answer:  We  grope 
through  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  every 
month  and  reprint  the  best  editorials  on 
education  because  we  are  conducting  an 
educational  review.  The  public  is  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  schools.  What  the  public 
thinks  it  thinks  is  contained  in  these  editor¬ 
ials.  The  greatest  task  of  a  school  manager 
is  the  education  of  his  public,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which,  namely,  the  school 
board,  has  its  hands  on  the  schools.  Intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation  requires  us  to  understand 
one  another.  We  want  to  know  what  our 
masters,  the  people,  are  thinking. 


A  Hotel  Man^s  Tip  to  Teachers 

When  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’ Association 
recently  convened  at  Sioux  City,  the  Hotel 
Martin,  official  headquarters,  issued  a  signifi¬ 
cant  list  of  seven  common  mistakes  of  life  for¬ 
mulated  by  E.  C.  Eppley  which  schools  may 
well  address  themselves  to  correcting: 

1.  That  you  get  ahead  by  hurting  others. 

2.  That  worry  over  things  which  are  out 
of  your  control  is  permissible. 

3.  That  you  say  “It  can’t  be  done”  be¬ 
cause  you  think  you  can’t  do  it. 

4.  That  you  should  compel  others  to 
think  and  live  as  you  do. 

5.  That  you  may  neglect  the  habit  of 
reading  fine  literature. 


6.  That  you  let  trivial  things  prevent  you 
from  accomplishing  big  projects. 

7.  That  you  may  neglect  the  habit  of 
saving  money. 

Frills  and  Fundamentals 

Under  this  title  the  editor  of  the  Record 
of  Meriden,  Connecticut,  essays  into  a  field 
in  which  the  most  of  you  have  been  driven: 

When  one  dares  to  suggest  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  turning  back  of  the  pendulum 
to  the  proverbial  “three  R’s”  in  education,  he  is 
immediately  pigeonholed  and  classified  as  a  hope¬ 
less  conservative  who  has  stood  still  while  the 
world  waggled  by. 

Of  course  the  “three  R’s,”  originally  only  a 
colloquialism,  are  now  merely  a  symbol  of  a 
simplicity  and  thoroughness,  as  contrasted  with 
the  elaborate,  involved  and  surface  modes  of 
learning  of  today. 

Despite  the  acknowledged  symbolism  of  the 
term,  it  never  fails  to  challenge  criticism  from  the 
ultra  modernist  who  has  made  a  creed  from  whole¬ 
sale  “isms”  to  apply  to  education  of  children. 

When  such  a  distinguished  authority  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Lowell  of  Harvard  is  minded  to  laud  the 
humble  “three  R’s”  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
most  impressive  exposition  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  modes,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  might  be 
justifiable  reasons  for  queries,  if  not  criticisms. 

Baltimore  has  for  years  been  contending  that 
the  “three  R’s,”  rather  than  the  frills  and  furbe¬ 
lows  of  “educational  experts”  were  needed  to  put 
children  in  a  position  where  they  could  absorb  and 
digest. 

Now  comes  San  Francisco  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  the  course  of  study  in  the 
schools  should  be  reduced  from  twenty-seven  to 
twelve  subjects,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
“three  R’s.” 

In  other  words,  California  is  going  back  to 
fundamentals  in  primary  education,  dropping  the 
fads  which  have  resulted  from  legislative  action 
attained  through  enthusiastic  but  misguided 
zealots  who  wanted  to  save  home  and  country 
through  veneered  civilization. 
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Just  now  the  real  and  the  pseudo  cultured  of 
this  country  are  reveling  in  the  charm  of  line,  the 
beauty  of  wood  and  the  interesting  cabinet  work 
of  early  American  furniture. 

Whether  the  present  interest  in  antiques  be  real 
or  assumed,  the  demand  has  led  to  a  revival  of 
enthusiasm  and  wholesale  reading  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  has  revealed  the  advantages  of  the 
old  over  the  new. 

Now  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  old  fashioned 
educational  methods  are  good  enough  to  become 
the  mode  today. 

It  might  be  found,  upon  close  scrutiny,  that 
the  real  wood  was  much  more  profitable  even 
though  a  bit  battered,  than  the  more  flashy 
veneer,  with  its  tendency  to  chip. 

We  confess  to  a  lively  curiosity  as  to  the  feelings 
of  the  majority  of  Meriden’s  teachers,  regarding 
the  ever  increasing  features  of  the  curriculum. 

Is  it  mentally  and  physically  possible  for  either 
children  or  teachers  to  masticate  all  the  pabulum 
that  the  ultra  new  curricula  carry? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  spread  culture  so  thinly 
that  the  fundamentals  are  lost  and  the  frills 
only  partially  functioning? 

Does  the  smattering  of  knowledge  on  so 
many  subjects;  the  touching  of  the  surface,  in¬ 
stead  of  digging  beneath,  accomplish  much  of 
lasting  worth  ? 

Is  there  not  possibility  of  cultivating  a  “movie 
mind,”  a  see  it-now-and-gone-forever  effect, 
which  precludes  thoroughness  and  stability? 

The  fact  will  Intrude  that  there  are  signs  in¬ 
dicating  that  there  is  a  lot  of  lost  motion  and 
little  character  building  in  a  scheme  of  things 
which  spreads  knowledge  over  such  wide  territory 
that  it  can  be  only  surface  deep. 

Would  not  the  child  mind  be  stronger  if  it 
were  not  compelled  to  take  so  many  impressions 
in  so  short  a  time? 

Can  a  teacher  do  her  best  when  every  hour  is 
dovetailed  with  hosts  of  different  things  which 
admit  of  no  concentration  on  any  one? 

Might  it  not  be  wise  to  take  stock  and  see  if 
Connecticut  as  w'ell  as  California  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  give  up  some  of  its  courses  in  the  effort  to 
master  fundamentals? 


Two  Fool  Questions  Often  Up 

This  will  please  you  if  you  are  still  con¬ 
fronted  with  these  medieval  problems.  It 
will  delight  you  if  you  are  in  a  happy  com¬ 
munity  which  has  solved  them.  It  is  the 


meditation  of  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald: 

If  any  sensational  newspaper  in  this  city  wants 
an  issue  to  talk  about,  it  can  certainly  attract 
attention  by  agitating  two  questions:  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  married  women  as  school  teachers, 
and  the  employment  of  non-residents,  either  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  in  that  capacity.  We  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  letters  on  these  two  points 
because  we  ventured  to  admit  one.  We  shall 
print  no  more  of  them  after  today’s  instalment, 
because  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  cause; 
but  hundreds  of  people  are  deeply  concerned  over 
it,  particularly  other  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Listen  to  this  letter,  the  author  of  which  offers 
to  furnish  his  name  for  publication:  “A  greater 
penalty  should  be  provided  by  law  for  school 
teachers  who  keep  trained  people  from  positions 
by  not  disclosing  their  marriage.” 

A  good  man  in  Codman  square  furnishes  the 
names  and  addresses  of  four  teachers  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  schools  who  come  from  one  family  in  Quincy; 
four  from  a  family  in  Natick — all  living  there — 
and  corresponding  lists  from  families  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Holliston.  Such  complaints  have 
many  variants.  Sometimes  the  teacher  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  writers,  a  good  income  from  other 
sources  and  is  only  teaching  in  order  to  get  a 
little  more  money  to  spend;  she  may  go  back 
and  forth  in  a  limousine.  Sometimes  she  keeps 
a  place  by  the  power  and  pull  of  her  relatives  in 
other  parts  of  the  educational  system.  At  least, 
so  the  letters  run.  There  are  allegations  of  actual 
marriage  where  none  is  disclosed. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
exists  on  these  issues  within  the  school  service, 
and  that  if  one  were  to  open  the  lid  the  pot  would 
boil  furiously.  Fundamentally,  two  theories  of 
public  service  are  at  stake.  One  is,  that  public 
positions  are  semi-gratuities  to  be  passed  around, 
and  that  it  is  wrong  for  too  many  to  have  them 
in  one  family.  The  other  theory  is  that  service 
rendered  is  the  test,  and  that  it  is  relatively  in¬ 
consequential  how  many  persons  come  from  one 
family  or  where  they  see  fit  to  live.  The  latter 
would  be  the  policy  of  any  private  business  enter¬ 
prise.  The  telephone  company  would  not  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  it  was  employing  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family  in  Quincy,  Natick  or  Holliston, 
provided  they  reached  their  respective  posts  with 
reasonable  regularity.  Nor  would  it  care  whether 
the  women  were  married  if  they  were  able  to  give 
to  their  business  duties  normal  and  expected  at¬ 
tention. 
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In  the  long  run  we  believe  this  theory  is  better 
for  the  public  service,  more  wholesome  in  its  ef¬ 
fects,  than  the  other.  And  so  for  this  reason  we 
wish  to  apologize  to  the  authors  of  these  numer¬ 
ous  missives  for  not  taking  up  with  more  vigor 
the  cause  which  they  invite  us  to  present. 


Adjusting  the  Payments  for  Teaching 

So  long  as  the  prices  of  what  they  eat  and 
wear  go  up,  so  long  must  teachers  keep  an 
eye  on  salary  schedules.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  town  to  have  a  paper  like  the  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Evening  News  which  is  not  hesi¬ 
tant  to  present  the  case  in  a  business-like 
manner: 

In  submitting  their  request  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  an  increase  of  $i,ooo  a  year  in 
maximum  salaries,  the  high  school  teachers  hark 
back  to  1907  to  find  a  comparison  with  present 
day  conditions  in  their  economic  lives. 

This  class  of  teachers  helps  to  form  what  may 
be  termed  the  cream  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
public  schools,  next  only  to  superintendents, 
supervisors  and  principals — for  which  posts,  in¬ 
cidentally,  high  school  teachers  are  Ineligible 
under  the  present  system. 

The  salary  range  for  high  school  teachers  in 
Newark  now  is  from  $2,700  to  $4,400  for  heads  of 
departments  and  from  $2,100  to  $3,800  for  assist¬ 
ant  heads.  This  represents  about  fifty-two  per 
cent,  more  than  was  paid  the  same  groups  in 
1907,  whereas,  they  assert  through  their  own 
spokesman,  they  ought  to  be  receiving  double 
their  1907  salaries. 

In  purchasing  power,  they  feel  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  actually  lower  pay,  by  something  like  forty- 
two  per  cent.,  than  was  paid  for  the  same  service, 
and  in  many  instances  to  the  same  teachers  in 
1907. 

When  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  men  high 
school  teachers  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  out¬ 
side  employment,  the  reasonable  inference  is 
that  they  are  compelled  to  seek  this  part-time 
employment  in  order  to  piece  out  their  incomes. 
They  do  not  receive  sufficient  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  regular  occupations  to  enable  them  and 
their  dependents  to  live  as  they  feel  they  ought  to 
live.  Most  of  the  male  teachers  are  married. 

Whether  their  dual  occupations  affect  their 
value  as  school  teachers  might  be  problematical; 
it  might  be  a  question  affecting  the  individual. 
•It  does,  however,  affect  the  question  of  depen¬ 
dents  as  the  male  teacher  has  to  meet  it.  It  does 


not  affect  so  much  the  unmarried  female  teacher. 
The  question  of  equal  standards  of  work  and  pay 
is  involved.  It  has  been  suggested,  tentatively, 
that  this  phase  of  the  salary  problem  might  be 
treated  somewhat  as  the  question  of  dependents 
is  met  in  income  tax  payment,  by  a  system  of 
allowances  with  respect  to  the  number  thereof. 

The  high  school  groups  are  not  the  only 
teachers  dissatisfied  with  the  present  rates  of 
compensation.  Superintendent  Corson  Informs 
the  Board  of  Education  of  requests  from  almost 
every  group  of  teachers  working  for  the  board. 
Obviously,  the  best  action  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  is  general  revision. 

Newark  pays  its  teachers  better  than  most 
other  cities.  As  to  maximum  allowances,  it  is 
less  liberal  than  New  York,  although  it  has  to 
compete  with  that  city.  With  regard  to  mini¬ 
mum  salaries,  Newark  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  and  biggest  of  cities.  But  the  Increases 
now  being  sought  are  mostly  as  to  the  maxlmums, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  get  such  Increases  by  stages, 
covering  several  years,  which  w'ould  not  make 
too  abrupt  a  change  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
taxpayers. 


Protecting  the  Pupils’  Play 

When  you  make  your  annual  appeal  for 
playground  funds  it  is  valuable  to  be  able 
to  quote  authority  of  weight.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  is  such.  It  is  not  a  school 
master  speaking  but  a  good  old  representa¬ 
tive  of  vox  populorum: 

Of  course,  their  elders  are  not  going  to  admit 
for  a  moment  that  when  they  were  young  they 
didn’t  know  how  to  play.  They,  too,  kicked  up 
their  heels  in  the  sand-lot  leagues  with  one-old- 
cat,  and  it  seems  only  the  other  day  that  they 
chose  up  sides  after  first  squeezing  their  hands 
round  the  neck  of  the  bat  to  determine  who 
should  have  first  choice.  But  there  used  to  be  a 
lot  of  children,  the  ones  who  needed  the  exercise 
most,  who  mournfully  haunted  the  side-lines  and 
seldom  got  into  any  sort  of  game  by  their  own 
volition,  and  overburdened  teachers  or  home¬ 
makers  had  little  spare  energy  to  stand  over 
them  and  see  that  they  built  up  sound  bodies  by 
any  rational  scheme  of  play  specially  designed  for 
their  peculiar  needs. 

Science  in  the  recreation  field  has  not  de¬ 
stroyed  the  fun.  Coordinated  and  supervised 
team-play  has  meant  a  better  discipline  of  self, 
a  better  citizenship,  and  a  week  of  ocular  evidence 
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is  not  too  much  to  mark  the  conceded  gain  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Fun  For  a  Fascinating  Fad 

Listen  to  the  vibrations  of  the  radiating 
rays  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  transformed  from 
warmth  to  sound: 

Music  has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  would-be 
stenographers  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools. 
The  operatic  gems,  the  marches  and  the  Southern 
melodies  which  come  from  the  school-room 
phonograph  are  undoubtedly  entertaining.  But 
does  the  habit  grow  on  one.?  It  will  be  unfortun¬ 
ate  if  a  graduate  cannot  take  a  letter  to  a  South¬ 
ern  merchant  without  humming  “Marching 
Through  Georgia,”  or  write  about  hardware 
except  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  “Anvil 
Chorus.”  And  it  will  not  soothe  a  gentleman  in 
the  wholesale  leather  trade  to  suspect  that  his 
secretary  is  informing  a  correspondent  that  “All 
God’s  Chillun  Got  Shoes.” 

Peace  by  Education 

The  Call  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  gives 
this  cheerful  word:^ 

An  indication  that  France  and  Germany  may 
be  gradually  becoming  less  antagonistic  is  seen 
in  the  report  that  the  educators  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  seeking  to  reform  their  national  educa¬ 
tional  systems  so  as  to  end  the  teaching  of  hate  of 
France  in  Germany  and  detestation  of  Germany 
in  France. 

M.  Banzie,  the  French  minister  of  education, 
visited  Berlin  and  had  lunch  with  Professor 
Brunot,  a  prominent  German  educator,  and  Dr. 
Becker,  the  minister  of  education  for  Prussia. 
The  news  accounts  say  that  the  visit  of  the  three 
professors  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  one  of  the 
Berlin  newspapers  declared  that  M.  Bonzle  was 
the  first  Frenchman  to  visit  Germany  since  the 
war  who  was  not  looking  for  concealed  weapons. 

The  distinguished  Frenchman  declared  that  he 
believed  that  peace  can  be  borne  of  the  non¬ 
partisan  search  for  truth,  and  he  declared  that  the 
French  system  of  education  will  be  reformed  so 
that  hatred  of  Germany  will  no  longer  be  taught 
to  French  children,  and  he  stated  that  “it  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  that  the  countries  which 
are  the  greater  culture  bearers  of  Europe — 
Germany  and  France — should  approach  each 
other.” 


The  Frenchman  also  pointed  out  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  republic’s  constitution  provides  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  Germany  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  international  reconciliation,  and  he 
said  that  legislation  would  soon  be  passed  in 
France  to  the  same  end. 

Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a  real  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  if  preceded  by  a  really  impartial 
security  pact,  it  may  bring  about  a  sweeping 
change  in  public  opinion  in  the  two  countries. 
The  real  preserver  of  peace  would  not  be  a  league 
of  nations  or  a  league  court,  but  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  which  would  abolish  economic  and 
political  barriers  which  have  constantly  resulted 
in  war.  The  United  States  of  Europe  may  be  a 
Utopian  dream  for  the  present  century,  but  a 
real  reconciliation  between  France  and  Germany 
would  be  the  next  best  thing.  And  it  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  looks. 

Be  Proud  of  Your  Schools 

So  speaks  the  News  of  Detroit: 

Give  youth  a  motive  it  understands  and  it  will 
respond  energetically,  in  educational  as  well  as 
other  affairs.  Educators  of  today  know  this, 
and  devote  much  effort  to  finding  ways  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  interest  of  school  children,  instead  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  arbitrary  authority  to  compel  children  to 
learn. 

Speak  to  Your  Local  Editor 

When  Payson  Smith  was  President  of  the 
Department  of  American  Public  School  Su¬ 
perintendents,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  scheduled  one  speaker  for  “  Encour¬ 
agements.”  The  next  day  his  selected 
talker  was  given  the  subject,  “More  En¬ 
couragements.”  You  are  psychologist 
enough  to  understand  why  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Review’s  committee  on  coaxing 
editors  to  encourage  school  service  were  not 
all  printed  in  one  number.  Sustenance  is 
the  purpose.  You  would  hardly  expect  us  to 
eat  our  year’s  supply  of  food  in  one  meal. 
Here  is  how  the  Evening  Express  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  announced  the  opening  of  schools 
after  the  long  vacation.  Notice,  again,  how 
the  layman  stresses  civic  and  social  training 
rather  than  scholarship.  We  have  saved 
this  for  the  last  month  of  the  school  year  in 
the  hopes  that  it  may  incline  you  to  speak  to 
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your  local  editor  next  fall  and  persuade  him 
away  from  the  old  fallacy  of  children’s  dis¬ 
liking  to  return  to  school. 

The  Fall  march  of  the  millions  of  American 
boys  and  girls  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  signi¬ 
ficant  spectacles  that  this  country  is  afforded. 

When  the  fathers  established  this  Republic 
they  wisely  perceived  that  the  only  secure  and 
stable  foundation  for  a  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  was  the  general  dissemination 
of  knowledge.  An  unenlightened  people  can 
never  wisely  rule  themselves  and  the  higher  the 
standards  of  wisdom  and  intelligence  that  prevail, 
the  better  will  any  republic  be  governed. 

Realizing  this,  the  founders  of  this  nation 
instituted  the  American  public  school  system 
which  was  designed  primarily  to  fit  the  future 
citizens  of  the  Republic  wisely  and  intelligently 
to  meet  the  grave  and  solemn  duties  that  eventu¬ 
ally  were  to  devolve  upon  them  as  the  rulers  of  a 
country  dedicated,  as  this  one  is,  to  the  cause  of 
human  liberty. 

In  times  of  war  when  we  behold  the  youth  of 
the  nation  proceeding  forth  from  their  homes  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  Country,  we  are  thrilled 


almost  beyond  self-containment  by  the  inspiring 
spectacle  thus  afforded.  But  the  march  of  the 
children  to  school  is  a  spectacle  to  equally  thrill 
and  inspire  when  the  full  significance  of  it  is  com¬ 
prehended.  Human  freedom  is  the  greatest 
boon  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  race.  It 
has  been  won  at  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 
This  priceless  blessing  can  only  be  preserved  so 
long  as  those  who  enjoy  it  possess  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  properly  to  administer  its  responsibili¬ 
ties.  When  the  children  go  to  school  they  are 
fitting  themselves  for  this  duty  in  the  only  man¬ 
ner  that  they  can  thus  equip  themselves.  The 
march  of  the  youngsters  that  Portland  will  be¬ 
hold  next  Tuesday,  and  other  communities  will 
witness  on  that  or  succeeding  days,  is  less  spec¬ 
tacular  than  the  march  of  soldiers  to  war,  but  the 
mission  of  both  is  the  same.  That  is  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  preservation  of  the  form  of  government 
that  has  been  established  here.  They  may  not 
appreciate  their  responsibilities  as  fully  as  do 
the  more  mature  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
bear  arms,  for  that  cannot  be  expected  of  those 
whose  minds  are  not  fully  developed.  But  the 
responsibilities  exist  and  are  not  safely  to  be  re¬ 
garded  lightly. 
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BROWSING  AMONG  THE  BOOKS 

By  the  Scribe  of  the  Bibliologoi 

[These  are  the  annals  of  a  group  of  progressives  gathered  by  the  husband  of  Alice  Rose  who 
monthly  meet  and  listen  to  the  talk  of  those  who  love  the  best  books.  Herein  you  may  learn  of  the 
notable  advance  of  superintendency,  of  the  claims  of  arithmetic  to  be  a  real  delight,  and  of  the  persist¬ 
ent  propaganda  in  school  books  inciting  to  war.] 


JUNE!  JUNE!  “The  month  of  leaves 
and  roses,  when  pleasant  sights  salute 
the  eyes  and  pleasant  scents  the  noses,” 
flowers  along  the  roadside,  flowers  in  the 
women’s  hats,  nineteen  friendly  folk  flivver- 
ing  northward,  on  winding  roads,  under 
noble  trees,  across  pretty  little  dells,  past 
great  estates,  some  of  us  wondering  how  so 
many  men  got  so  much  wealth,  when  we, 
called  the  hope  of  the  world,  never  attain  to 
any  mansion  such  as  these.  This  is  envy, 
“than  which  no  greater  punishment  is  found 
in  hell.”  So  we  forget  it  when  we  turn  into 
the  wooded  acres  of  the  friend  who  was  once 
a  classmate  of  our  Old  Locality,  Martin 
Mahon,  who  rides  ahead,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Henry  Ford.  We  come  through  a  stately 
wood  to  where  some  gleams  of  the  blue 
water  shine  between  the  trees.  Disfording, 
we  spread  cloths  upon  the  fresh  soft  grass 
and  sit  in  a  circle. 

“With  learned  discourse  and  our  Papa 
Rose  as  Plato,  we  may  think  ourselves  in  the 
groves  of  Nicodemus,”  said  John  Falk,  the 
Mathematician. 

“Academus,  John,”  corrected  Anna  the 
Argumentative. 

“He  was  thinking  of  Nick  O’  the  Woods,” 
said  Philip,  the  Principal. 

“Here,  Papa  Plato,”  said  Stevens  the 
Stevedore,  holding  up  a  white  lap  robe, 
“put  on  your  toga.” 

“Stevie,  your  classics  are  twisted.  Plato 
didn’t  wear  togs.  He  was  Greek.  He 
wore  a  clematis.” 

However  that  might  be,  Carolina  and  the 
Viking  Maid  draped  the  cloth  about  our 
factotum  and  pinned  it  so  as  to  conceal  with 
classic  folds  his  new  spring  suit.  Then  Mary 


Willis  put  a  wreath  of  fresh  oak  leaves  upon 
his  head  and  we  Bibliologoi  began  our 
wonted  talk. 

It  was  the  turn  of  Luther  the  Literary. 
Thus  he  spoke: 

“If  you  want  to  be  a  school  superintend¬ 
ent  or  a  better  one  than  you  are,  or  to  make 
a  little  surer  of  being  able  to  remain  one, 
I  would  advise  you  to  get  this  book.^  I 
presume  you  know  that  superintendency  is 
now  a  profession  and  that  Doctors  Strayer, 
Englehardt,  McGaughy,  Alexander,  Mort, 
Hart,  and  Swift,  with  others  of  Teachers 
College,  give  the  courses  which  aim  to  equip 
you  to  manage  a  system  of  schools.  These 
men  have  pooled  their  lectures,  their  sur¬ 
veys,  their  studies,  the  researches  of  their 
pupils,  in  this  compendium  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  separate  problems  which 
confront  superintendency.  You  know  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  all  the  members  of 
our  club.  I  consider  you  widely  informed 
and  active  minded.  Yet,  I  dare  say  you 
cannot  name  a  necessity,  a  desirability,  a 
perplexity,  that  is  not  treated  here.” 

At  this  our.  Lady  Disdain  exclaimed: 
“Laziness?” 

Whereat  the  ever-ready  Luther  turned  the 
leaves  of  his  volume  saying:  “Certainly. 
Six  ‘problems’  for  the  superintendent,  forty- 
nine  pages  on  them,  experiences,  successes, 
charts,  and  about  forty  books  listed  as  treat¬ 
ing  on  various  phases  of  this  particular 
situation  are  here. 

“The  volume  begins  with  the  legal  basis 
of  a  school  system,  state  control  of  it. 
The  presentation  works  into  the  matter  of 

‘Problems  in  Educational  Administration. — Strayer, 
Englehardt,  and  others.  I'eachers  College  Bureau  o  f Publication, 
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local  administration.  Problem:  How  are 
you  going  to  pry  a  board  of  education  loose 
from  its  hold  on  executive  functions  which 
ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Superintendent? 
See  page  65  and  following.  Problem:  A 
cheese-paring  board  of  education  has  come 
into  power  with  the  diabolical  idea  that  they 
can  benefit  their  community  by  reducing 
the  educational  service.  What  is  the  super¬ 
intendent  to  do?  See  the  seven  solutions 
in  the  chapter  on  finance.  The  treatment 
is  *case  practice’  throughout.  It  is  ‘proj¬ 
ect  method’  for  adults.  Every  situation  is 
real,  like  this:  ‘Publicity.  Your  city  has  a 
population  of  32,000.  It  has  two  daily 
evening  papers — the  Sun  and  the  Banner. 
Each  of  about  14,000  circulation.  Your 
schools  are  behind  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
What  to  do?’  Then  follow  facts,  talk  in 
the  school  board,  the  frequency  and  per¬ 
centage  of  school  news  in  each  newspaper, 
the  trend  of  each  paper  as  to  school  support, 
bibliography.  Then,  as  for  every  problem 
in  the  book:  ‘Assignment.  Make  a  report 
as  superintendent,  outlining  procedure.’ 
Isn’t  that  a  new  idea  to  you  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  book?  Doesn’t  the  practicability  of 
it  strike  you  as  remarkable,  and  definite, 
and  progressive?  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
encouraging  book  of  the  year.  It  puts 
school  superintendency  on  a  plane  with  city 
planning,  bridge  building,  telephone  service, 
a  practical  science.” 

“Strayer  and  Englehardt  are  like  that,” 
remarked  John  Falk,  the  Professor.  “They 
have  pushed  forward  remarkably  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  measurement,  analysis,  comparison, 
and  proof,  in  place  of  the  old  hit-or-miss 
activities  of  the  manager  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Before  they  get  through  they  will  do 
much  toward  making  some  school  superin¬ 
tendents  indispensable.” 

“Not,”  said  our  decisive  friend.  The  Sign¬ 
post,  “until  our  antiquated  tradition,  called 
the  board  of  education,  is  wiped  out.  Look 
what  is  happening.  Experimental  schools, 
university  departments  of  education,  psy¬ 
chological  laboratories,  educational  clinics, 
are  establishing  a  practice  of  teaching  as 
technical  and  complex  as  medicine  and 


surgery.  State  departments  are  requiring 
superintendents  to  pass  examinations  in 
these  difficult  fields.  In  charge  of  these 
superintendents  you  put  a  company  of  un¬ 
trained  laymen  incapable  of  understanding 
what  education  now  is.  We  are,  in  many 
systems,  suffering  the  absurdity  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  good  education  is  the 
board  of  education.  Put  a  school  man 
through  every  problem  in  that  big  book  of 
yours  and  find  him  100  per  cent,  perfect  in 
the  whole  hundred  and  sixteen.  How  long 
would  he  last  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  or  Cleveland?  Indispensable  su¬ 
perintendent?  Tommyrot,  they  ain’t  no 
such  anymil.” 

“Our  Signpost  is  not  pointing  forward,” 
resumed  Luther  the  Literary.  “  Everybody 
knows  of  superintendents  put  out  because 
they  were  set  on  improving  the  service. 
But  meantime  the  number  of  school  boards 
that  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  a  candi¬ 
date’s  batting  average  before  they  lift  him 
to  their  own  system  is  growing  all  the  time. 
What  I  am  showing  you  is  this,  that  the 
mastery  of  the  problems  of  this  book: 
budget  making,  building  program,  school- 
house  planning,  attendance  service,  age  grade 
progress,  repetition  of  grades,  platoon  plans, 
continuation  schools,  text-book  selection, 
curriculum  revision,  religious  education, 
marking  systems,  clubs,  athletics,  rating 
teachers,  fights,  scandals,  teacher  participa¬ 
tion,  is  going  to  be  essential  for  every  school 
superintendent  within  a  very  few  years. 
Why?  Because  the  superintendency  is  fast 
following  the  evolution  of  the  teachershlp. 
‘Let’s  see  your  diploma,’  says  the  examiner 
to  the  applicant  who  wants  to  teach. 
‘Horace  Mann  Normal  College?  That’s 
good.’  Already,  Doctor  Judd  will  tell  you, 
hundreds  of  school  boards  desire  superin¬ 
tendents  who  have  taken  thorough  courses 
in  school  supervision.  I  have,  if  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  don’t  get  me,  several  years  yet  to 
live.  I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be 
as  rare  to  find  a  superintendent  uncertified  by 
a  college  of  school  superintendence  as  to  find 
a  doctor  without  a  diploma  of  a  medical 
college.  Do  you  know  how  this  will  come 
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about?  New  York  or  some  other  state 
with  a  strong  educational  department  will 
require  before  election  such  credentials  as 
indispensable.  School-spoiling  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  law,  just  as  untrained  doctors 
are  forbidden  to  practise  their  uncertified 
kind  of  medical  treatment.  California, 
when  the  present  political  regression  ends, 
is  a  likely  State  to  lead  olF  with  such  a  law. 
When  the  future  historian  of  the  public 
schools  reviews  the  steps  leading  to  such  a 
reform  he’ll  cite  this  book  as  one  of  the 
vitally  important  events  of  the  onward 
march.” 

“And  how  about  school  boards?”  per¬ 
sisted  the  Signpost. 

“The  laws  that  require  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  superintendency  will  soon  protect 
the  schools  from  the  damage  of  unintelligent 
handling  by  untrained  board  members.” 

Dr.  Batwell,  our  authority  on  health, 
heartiness,  and  happiness  was  next. 

“I  begin  with  a  paradox,”  said  he.  “Do 
you  remember  when  last  we  gathered  here, 
Martin  Mahon  made  a  good  deal  of  the  fact 
that  most  school  failures  are  in  mathe¬ 
matics?  Professor  Judd  was  quoted  to  that 
effect.  It  has  been  so  in  all  schools  I  have 
known.  The  paradox  comes  in  this  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Ralph  Newcomb,  in  the  book^ 
I  am  to  talk  about:  ‘Mathematics  is  a 
favorite  study  with  most.’  Why  should  a 
pursuit  that  is  attractive  to  most  children 
come  out  more  unsatisfactorily  than  any 
other  subject?  Not  because  it  is  hard.  It 
is  not  so  hard  to  master  as  reading  is. 
The  consensus  of  authority  consulted  is  that 
the  failures  in  arithmetic  are  due  to  poor 
teaching.  The  failures  create  distaste.  A 
favorite  subject  is  thereby  made  detestable. 
Isn’t  this  a  pity?  I  am  a  poor  mathemati¬ 
cian  myself.  I  can  read  printer’s  proof;  I 
can  correct  compositions;  I  can  score  pen¬ 
manship  on  the  Ayers  scale.  I  can  do  this 
eight  hours  a  day  without  growing  par¬ 
ticularly  irritable.  I  have  often  done  it 
with  satisfaction  before  I  specialized  on 

‘Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic. — Ralph  S. 
Newcomb.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  353  pp.  ^2.00. 


physical  education.  But  a  half-hour  task 
of  computation  is  distressingly  distasteful 
to  me.  When  I  went  through  the  public 
school  I  had  a  succession  of  teachers  from 
the  fourth  through  the  eighth  grade.  None 
of  them  knew  how  to  teach  arithmetic. 
The  brighter  children  managed  to  learn 
something.  I  got  nowhere.  I  counted  on 
my  fingers,  bribed  other  boys  to  do  my  home 
work,  achieved  my  promotions  by  being  a 
good  boy  and  by  giving  presents  to  the 
teachers.  I  had  good  instructors  of  algebra, 
geometry,  and  college  mathematics.  I  never 
taught  arithmetic  in  my  life,  but  I’ll  say 
after  reading  Mr.  Newcomb’s  volume  that 
he  is  right.  It  really  is  an  attractive  sub¬ 
ject.  Elwood  Cubberly,  who  edits  the  River¬ 
side  Textbooks  in  Education  (there  are  more 
than  fifty  of  them  now),  says  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  arithmetic  is  being  made  over.  I  feel 
that  I  was  born  too  soon.  Would  that  it 
had  been  made  over  for  Ma  Wilkin,  Miss 
Paley,  Clara  Skinner,  and  that  sour-faced 
lady  whose  name  I  forget,  the  four  whom 
I  endured  through  the  grammar  grades. 
For,  Mr.  Cubberly  says,  practical  psy¬ 
chology  has  illuminated  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic.  So  Mr.  Newcomb  proceeds 
upon  the  happy  proposition  that  psychology 
has  demonstrated  that,  with  ordinary  chil¬ 
dren,  success  in  arithmetic  is  always  attain¬ 
able,  and  success  is  always  interesting. 
Furthermore,  although  he  does  not  say  so, 
you  get  the  idea,  as  you  read  along,  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  arithmetic  is  the  main  aim  of  teaching 
it  and  if  you  do  not  teach  it  so  as  to  get  every 
pupil  to  succeed  in  it  you  are  not  earning 
your  pay.  You  are  a  damage. 

“What  Newcomb  says  about  teaching  this 
subject  strikes  me  as  applicable  to  almost 
every  subject  in  the  course:  ‘Establish  per¬ 
manent  interests.  But  because  a  pupil  does 
not  become  interested  is  no  reason  for  re¬ 
quiring  less  work  of  him.  Grind  is  going  to 
be  an  essential  of  the  life  after  school.  You 
mustn’t  handicap  your  children  by  cutting 
the  hard  things  out  of  their  preparation. 
The  big  thing  is  to  show  them  how  to  get 
satisfaction  out  of  grinding.’  If  a  music 
box  were  geared  upon  a  grindstone  the  turn- 
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ing  would  be  pleasanter  and  more  effective. 
Newcomb  tells  us  the  psychological  truth 
that  attention  to  anything  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder  of  it.  If  my  teachers  had  made 
me  stick  to  arithmetic  I  would  love  it  now.” 

“Something  in  that,”  interpolated  Papa 
Rose.  “The  law  required  madam  here  to 
cleave  to  me  and  often  I  think  I  discover 
evidences  of  real  affection  for  that  reason.” 

“Like  arithmetic,  you  are  a  naturally  at¬ 
tractive  subject,”  was  the  rejoinder  of  our 
Lady  Alice. 

“Arithmetic  is  a  habit-forming  pursuit,” 
resumed  the  doctor.  “Accordingly,  if  it  is 
to  reach  the  effect  for  which  it  is  put  into 
the  course,  the  teacher  of  it  should  know 
the  rules  of  habit  formation.  There  are 
hundreds  of  habits  possible  of  attention  in 
connection  with  it,  but  it  is  a  waste  and  a 
confusion  to  spread  over  too  many.  Select 
the  best  way  of  adding  and  proving  and  stick 
to  that.  Habits  are  fixed  by  practice. 
Practice  is  drill.  The  recent  flabby  concept 
of  teaching  without  drill  is  going  into  the 
discard.  Arithmetic  is  a  habit-former.  Lit¬ 
erature  is  not.  Drill  belongs  to  one;  it 
deadens  the  other. 

“In  several  places,  Mr.  Newcomb  hits  so 
exactly  my  arithmetical  weakness  that  I 
could  guess  he  was  a  poor  arithmetic  worker 
at  one  time  and  has  reformed  himself.  That 
makes  me  like  him.  For  instance,  he  speaks 
of  the  dreary  experience  of  doing  a  lot  of 
work  that  comes  out  wrong.  The  lack  of 
the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done  makes 
drill  without  insistence  on  correct  results  a 
demoralizing  process.  Do  you  get  that? 
There  are  thousands  of  well-meaning  young 
girls,  with  real  affection  for  children,  doing 
them  daily  harm  by  letting  them  fuss  with 
figures  Instead  of  holding  them  to  each  sum 
until  the  satisfaction  of  triumph  comes 
to  each  child.  Here  we  are  coming  to  that 
mastery  theory  which  Mr.  Signpost  ex¬ 
pounded  to  us  last  month  with  Henry  Mor¬ 
rison’s  book  as  a  text.  Our  Mr.  Newcomb 
relates  mastery  to  what  he  calls  the  law  of 
effect.  Practice  doesn’t  make  perfect.  Prac¬ 
tice  can  mak^  Imperfect  if  it  is  mere  mussing 
with  figures  and  setting  down  any  answer 


that  seems  to  result.  Practice  makes  per¬ 
fect  only  when  the  results  are  those  which 
are  desired.  Desire  and  satisfaction  make 
drill  effective.  If  you  observe  those  prin¬ 
ciples  you’ll  be  a  real  teacher  of  arithmetic, 
or  woodwork,  or  music,  or  Latin,  won’t 
you?  I  think  so.  This  is  motivation,  isn’t 
it  ?  Certainly. 

“You  mustn’t  have  arithmetic  lessons 
too  long.  Boredom  and  fatigue  are  very 
bad  for  it.  When  you  see  that  the  children 
are  really  getting  satiated,  stop  and  sing  a 
bit.  Then  go  into  geography. 

“Mr.  Newcomb  makes  the  reasoning 
which  is  developed  by  arithmetic  very  real. 
He  shows  in  interesting  detail  how  to  train 
reasoning.  The  exercise  of  telling  how  to 
work  problems  is  interesting  and  valuable. 
Knowing  whether  the  answer  should  be  in 
dollars  or  horses  is  good  training.  You  can 
do  lots  of  it  without  performing  the  compu¬ 
tations.  Whether  reasoning  arithmetically 
helps  you  to  reason  in  other  fields  depends 
largely  upon  the  intent  to  make  it  extend 
beyond  the  mathematical  area.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  carried  a  pocket  arithmetic  with  him 
to  give  him  mental  gymnastics.  Any  tea¬ 
cher  who  gets  the  children  to  generalize,  who 
frequently  tells  them  of  conditions  in  which 
what  they  are  learning  will  apply;  any  tea¬ 
cher  who  makes  the  arithmetic  tie  up  to 
actual  life,  who  correlates  it  with  other  sub¬ 
jects,  will  get  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  it 
broken  out  of  a  confining  envelope  and  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  mental  cosmos  of  the 
children.  But  you  must  beware  of  babying. 
Doing  their  work  for  them  is  one  of  the  big 
wastes.  Encourage,  and  praise,  and  coax 
them  to  work,  but  don’t  release  them  from 
it.  Train  them  to  tackle.  Let  them  spend 
considerable  time  on  a  problem  before  asking 
for  help.  Quit  that  hectic  effort  to  cover  the 
lesson.  Concentrate  on  giving  them  prac¬ 
tice  in  independent  thinking.  They’re  all 
different.  Let  ’em  be  doing  different  things 
at  the  same  time;  John  curing  his  mind- 
wandering;  Annie  conquering  her  laziness; 
Louise,  who  is  going  to  be  a  teacher,  helping 
you  do  individual  training.  Psychology  and 
common  sense  have  established  that  some 
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children  work  more  intensely  and  more 
surely  than  others.  Quit  trying  to  teach  a 
whole  class  as  if  it  were  composed  of  forty 
of  that  myth  called  ‘the  average  child.* 
This  fallacy  is  the  cause  of  much  school 
failure. 

“There,  now,  Tve  given  you  the  spirit  of 
Newcomb’s  book.  It  contains  the  history 
of  arithmetic,  the  psychology,  the  correla¬ 
tions,  the  recitation,  chapters  on  addition, 
proof,  all  the  fundamental  processes,  de¬ 
vices,  percentage,  geometry,  algebra,  mea¬ 
surements,  everything.  This  is  a  practical, 
solid,  interesting,  encouraging  book  for  the 
everyday  teacher.  It  intends  the  rescue  of 
an  inevitable  subject  from  the  damage  of 
poor  handling.  It  intends  its  restoration  to 
its  natural  place  among  the  favorite  pursuits 
of  the  human  mind.  Til  say  it  accom¬ 
plishes  its  purpose  admirably.” 

Then  came  the  turn  of  our  dignified  up¬ 
standing  Homer  Allen,  head  of  the  large 
high  school.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  “The 
General.” 

“The  other  day  I  heard  a  bright  Chicago 
woman  win  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  a 
large  assembly  of  Chicago  teachers  by  illus¬ 
trating  how  geography  should  be  taught  to 
create  neighborly  interest  and  affection  for 
other  peoples.  Then  I  read  the  report  of 
William  Owen’s  committee  which  shows 
that  we  are  teaching  history  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  contempt,  suspicion,  and 
hatred  of  other  peoples.  I  have  a  book^ 
whose  author  has  made  an  extended  study 
of  French,  English,  American,  and  German 
school  books,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us 
how  much  they  are  doing  to  promote  peace 
and  friendship  in  the  world.  It  is  little 
enough.  ‘Education,’  truly  says  Doctor 
Scott,  the  author,  ‘has  been  acclaimed 
as  one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  It  operates 
as  one  of  the  most  persistent  menaces  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.’  The  bulk  of  the 
volume  consists  of  remarkably  readable  ex¬ 
tracts  from  foreign  schoolbooks.  The 
French  schools  are  marked  by  a  tendency 

‘The  Menace  of  Nationalism  in  Education. — Jonathak 
French  Scott.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  223  pages.  $1.60 


to  Stir  the  imagination  of  their  youth  against 
ancient  enemies.  ‘Napoleon  HI  defended 
British  interests;  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  perished  at  Sebastopol  for  Al¬ 
bion;  England  got  all  she  could  from  the 
Versailles  treaty  and  is  trying  to  invalidate 
those  clauses  of  it  which  might  help  France.’ 
M.  Brossolette’s  article  for  the  guidance  of 
his  fellow  teachers  quotes  Roosevelt:  ‘When 
you  deal  with  England,  take  a  big  stick.’ 
The  French  school  is  allowed  to  develop 
abiding  prejudice  against  England.  Rivalry 
with  Germany  is  stimulated  by  school,  by 
press,  by  pulpit,  by  the  government.  The 
masses  of  people  in  no  country  would  risk 
war  for  mining  concessions  but  the  choice 
is  never  presented  to  them  in  its  true  light. 
Their  sporting  blood,  their  fighting  spirit,  is 
appealed  to.  I  well  remember  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  an  American  school  when  the 
newspapers  ran  scare  heads  announcing 
President  Cleveland’s  statement  regarding 
Venezuela.  The  children  were  like  a  pack 
of  barking  dogs.  ‘Hurrah,’  they  shouted, 
‘we’re  going  to  have  a  war  with  England!’ 
The  public  is  worked  up  in  oil  disputes  into 
regarding  war  as  a  kind  of  sporting  event 
with  loaded  weapons.  It  is  amazing  how 
easy  it  is  to  turn  a  quarrel  of  speculators 
into  a  matter  of  national  honor.  Each 
nation  wants  its  team  to  win.  Strong  men 
will  weep  when  the  second  baseman  in  a 
crisis  fumbles  the  ball.  A  whole  nation  will 
go  into  tantrums  of  rage  because  its  corpora¬ 
tions  are  thwarted  in  foreign  lands.  The 
latest  world  calamity  was  a  case  of  conta¬ 
gious  insanity,  abandonment  of  reason. 
No  nation  wanted  war;  all  risked  it  in  a 
gambling  spirit.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  Germany  deliberately  unchained 
her  army  to  dominate  the  world  on  even  a 
part  of  Europe.  As  more  disclosures  are 
made  the  responsibility  cannot  be  placed 
on  Germany  alone,  or  on  her  and  her  allies. 
It  belongs  on  all  the  Great  Powers.  In  the 
French  reading  books  the  unauthenticated 
reports  of  German  atrocities  are  played  up 
like  the  news  of  yellow  journals:  ‘What 
had  they  done,  these  poor  little  children 
with  their  ears  and  hands  cut  off?  Ah! 
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Wicked  Germans,  the  children  of  France  will 
long  curse  you  in  their  hearts!’  However 
they  may  try  to  rationalize  it,  the  authors 
of  these  textbooks  are  teaching  hate.  They 
foster  the  hope  of  another  war.  The  authors 
of  school  histories  are  avoiding  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  historical  criticism  which  demand 
search  for  truth,  weighing  of  evidence,  and 
caution  in  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  they 
use  rumor,  conjecture,  unsubstantiated 
statement,  the  propaganda  stuff  used  during 
the  war  itself  to  arouse  the  nation  to  fury. 
For  all  this  teaching  there  is  no  justification. 
The  animus  of  it  is  to  develop  the  morale 
thought  necessary  to  win  the  next  war.  Not 
that  France  wants  another  war,  but  that 
she  fears  it.  Fear  is  the  cause  of  militar¬ 
ism.  .  Teaching  hostility  is  supposed  to  make 
a  nation  stronger.  ‘Vain  and  useless,’  ex¬ 
claims  M.  Prudhommeaux,  ‘to  sustain  this 
remembrance  of  the  past  instead  of  working 
to  construct  the  future!’  But  in  other 
French  texts.  Doctor  Scott  finds  an  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  to  inspire  the  youth  to  better 
views.  He  sees  an  effort  in  some  Gallic 
school  books  to  inculcate  a  reasonable, 
modest,  balanced  patriotism  with  neigh¬ 
borly  consideration,  ‘Patriotism,’  says  one 
French  author,  Barni,  ‘to  be  a  virtue  must 
be  regulated  by  justice  and  a  love  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Patriotism  easily  becomes  nar¬ 
row,  jealous,  selfish,  unjust,  exclusive,  hos¬ 
tile,  barbarous.  As  such,  patriotism  is  a 
vice.  The  true  patriot  wishes  to  make  his 
country  worthy  of  respect.  This  is  better 
than  boasting.  This  is  better  than  criti¬ 
cizing  other  nations.’  True  patriotism  con¬ 
siders  the  fault  and  weakness  of  one’s  own 
country  and  countrymen.  Dheilly,  in  his 
Civic  Construction  and  Morale  for  higher 
elementary  schools,  has  a  chapter  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  ‘It  aims,’  he  says,  ‘to 
create  a  new  conscience  in  a  new  world,  to 
proclaim  a  common  humanity.  The  League 
will  live  if  the  people  maintain  a  loyal  human 
spirit.  We  must  educate  and  fortify  the 
human  conscience.*  ‘Imagine,’  says  Doctor 
Scott,  ‘the  effect  on  a  pupil  going  from  a 
civics  class  where  he  is  taught  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  national  friendliness,  national  mod¬ 


esty — Imagine  him  going  into  a  class  in 
history  to  be  inoculated  with  boastful  con¬ 
ceit,  disparagement  of  other  nations,  and 
hostility  toward  them.’ 

“Seventy  thousand  elementary  school 
teachers  in  France  vigorously  oppose  the 
hatred  and  revenge  propaganda.  ‘Hate 
war’  is  their  slogan.  They  ask  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  eliminate  every  text¬ 
book  inciting  to  hatred  among  the  nations. 
They  ask  that  the  Great  War  be  taught  im¬ 
partially.  They  ask  that  the  League  of 
Nations  demand  of  each  of  the  countries 
composing  it  a  copy  of  every  textbook  in 
history,  geography,  and  literature  published. 
They  ask  that  the  League’s  Committee  for 
Intellectual  Cooperation  aid  in  preparing 
international  school  programs.  They  call 
for  International  congresses  of  education  to 
propose  how  to  teach  peace. 

“In  Germany  it  is  the  primary  teachers 
who  oppose  the  teaching  of  international 
enmity.  In  their  numbers  are  the  oppon¬ 
ents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
In  the  high  schools  and  universities  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  instructors  are  monarchists. 
Herr  Heinish,  Minister  of  Education  in 
1918,  instructed  the  teachers  in  no  wise  to 
preach  hatred  and  revenge.  ‘There  must  be 
no  playing  with  the  idea  even  when  our  ene¬ 
mies  fail  to  do  us  justice.’  A  decree  of  1920 
cuts  out  the  teaching  of  wars  and  dynasties 
and  substitutes  civics.  Martial  poems  were 
ordered  treated  from  a  pacifist  standpoint. 
Teachers  were  guarded  against  giving  the 
children  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  German  people.  Other  nations 
were  to  be  treated  with  greater  fairness. 
Haenlsch  ordered  the  removal  of  certain 
evidences  of  past  national  greatness.  Por¬ 
traits  of  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Hindenburg, 
were  taken  from  the  walls.  This  edict 
caused  criticism.  The  minister  wrote:  ‘Only 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  need  come 
out.’  But  you  can’t,  over  night,  wean  a 
nation  from  its  historic  pap.  The  German 
Republic  was  too  weak  to  carry  out  its 
decrees.  The  old  exaltation  of  Germany, 
the  old  criticism  of  other  nations,  the  old 
hatred  of  France  and  of  England,  is  taught 
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in  the  German  schools.  Doctor  Scott  gives 
pages  of  highly  interesting  extracts  from  the 
school  books  showing  Germany  as  the  poor 
shorn  lamb  among  wolves  and  deliberately 
working  up  an  appetite  for  another  catas¬ 
trophe.  She  is  like  the  child  Winshlp  says 
he  found  crying. 

‘“What  is  the  matter,  Lena?’ 

“‘Ellen  broke  my  dolly.’ 

‘“How  did  she  do  that?’ 

“‘I  hit  her  on  the  head  with  it.’ 

“  Doctor  Scott  treats  engagingly  of  Bri¬ 
tish  patriotism  as  taught  in  the  schools. 
Rule  Britannia  is  as  jingoistic  as  the  boasts 
of  ‘big  injuns.’  The  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  is  a  national  disgrace.  So  is 
the  opium  war,  and  the  war  of  1812.  Eng¬ 
lish  textbooks  boast;  they  criticize.  Others 
aim  to  tell  the  truth,  to  encourage  fairness, 
tolerance,  and  peace.  World  War  topics  are 
garbled  and  falsified.  Anti-German  feelings 
are  stimulated.  But  there  is  less  vitupera¬ 
tion  than  in  the  French  and  in  the  German 
manuals.  So  he  says. 

“Scott  has  compiled  a  decidedly  valuable 
book.  He  traveled  in  search  of  material 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  He 
studied  the  collections  of  the  pedagogical 
libraries  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  London. 
Then  he  repaired  to  his  home  in  Little- 
hampton,  Sussex,  and  composed  this  very 
readable  book.  It  is  not  done  for  teachers, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  every  school  man  and 
woman  would  be  immensely  profited  by  it; 
for  it  is  all  upon  the  large  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing,  namely  a  better  world.  It  is  a  calm 
and  searching  study  of  the  Great  Error,  the 
most  formidable  present  threat  against 
such  civilization  as  we  have  already 
evolved.” 

The  Bibliologoi  were  more  than  com¬ 
monly  attentive  during  the  “General’s” 
review.  The  usual  badinage  following  their 
book  talks  was  absent. 

“I’d  like  to  have  some  one  who  has  given 
thought  to  it,”  said  Carolina,  “say  why  it 
is  that  the  traits  that  make  a  man  con¬ 
temptible — boasting,  conceit,  meddlesome¬ 
ness,  criticizing  others,  quarrelsomeness, 
blood-lust,  covetousness,  rapacity — continue 


as  national  traits  unmitigated,  and  are  a 
mark  of  countries  the  majority  of  whose 
citizens  are  personally  free  of  such  defects.” 

“I’ll  venture,”  said  Papa  Rose,  “that 
they  do  not  persist  unmitigated.  They 
really  are  less  than  they  were.  Blood  lust 
is  generally  less.  Gladiatorial  combats  have 
gone.  Bear  baiting  has  gone.  Bull  fight¬ 
ing  is  less.  Cock  fighting  is  no  longer 
respectable.  The  best  thought  of  the  best 
people  was  put  into  laws  forbidding  these 
engagements.  Consideration  for  the  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  other  fellow, 
devotion  to  a  more  perfect  union,  to  justice, 
tranquillity,  and  general  welfare,  are  more 
generally  recognized  today  as  common  ends 
of  mankind  than  in  any  preceding  age, 
aren’t  they?  But  there  were  thousands  of 
years  during  which  one  man’s  surrender  of 
his  own  desires  so  as  to  benefit  the  whole 
tribe  made  the  tribe  more  able  to  wrest 
benefits  from  other  tribes  and  give  him  more. 
That  is,  individual  unselfishness  made  na¬ 
tional  selfishness  stronger  and  national  sel¬ 
fishness  did  feed  individual  selfishness  in  a 
roundabout  way.” 

“I  see  that,”  said  Carolina. 

“A  generous,  modest  nation  has  always 
run  a  great  risk  of  extinction,”  continued 
Papa  Rose.  “Accordingly,  nations  have, 
for  common  defence,  developed  a  warlike 
spirit.  Our  Fathers  put  common  ‘defence,’ 
meaning  war,  among  all  its  opposites,  wel¬ 
fare,  liberty,  life,  and  so  forth,  into  our 
galaxy  of  national  aims.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  offer  any  hope,”  said 
Henry  the  Humanist. 

“Just  as  savage  man  came  to  see,”  replied 
Papa  Rose,  “that  the  advantage  he  thought 
was  gained  in  killing  his  personal  foe  was 
less  than  the  advantage  he  would  get  from 
law  and  order,  so  the  savagery  of  nations 
will  give  way  to  the  intelligent  outlawry  of 
war.” 

“But  the  greatest  influence,  the  press,  is 
not  promoting  such  a  move,”  said  Martin 
the  Draughtsman. 

“Newspapers  did  not  promote  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  gladiators,  bear-baiting,  bull  rings, 
cockpits,  duelling,  or  slavery,  until  the  de- 
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fenders  of  these  barbarisms  were  in  the 
minority,”  said  Papa  Rose.  “Newspapers, 
by  and  large,  are  enemies  of  morality  and 
peace.  They  are  stirrers  up  of  strife. 
International  quarrels  are  breath  in  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  Bennetts  and  Harmsworths.  The 
pinnacle  of  desire  of  a  newspaper  reporter 
is  the  post  of  war  correspondent.  Peace 
among  nations  will  not  come  through  the 
exhortations  of  editors  but  from  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  thinking  men.” 

“And  women,”  piped  Carolina,  “who  will 
show  that  even  Moltke,  a  war  lord,  is  mathe¬ 
matically,  physically,  and  morally  correct 
when  he  says:  ‘Every  nation  is  more  a  suf¬ 
ferer  than  a  gainer  by  every  war.*” 

“Doctor  Scott,”  concluded  the  General, 
“closes  with  something  in  that  vein:  ‘The 
state,  in  taking  control  of  education,  has 
often  been  congratulated  on  freeing  the 
school  from  religious  dogma.  Yet  under 
the  protecting  aegis  of  government  there 
has  developed  in  school  the  dogma  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  more  baneful,  more  narrow,  more 
subversive  of  truth,  more  cruel,  more  ignor¬ 
ant,  than  any  restrictions  of  religion.  In 
normal  times  it  may  seem  to  threaten  little. 
But  when  the  purveyors  of  war  excitement 
grow  active,  and  militarists  begin  to  parade, 
an  examination  of  the  causes  of  war  clearly 
reveals  the  school-fostered  dogma  of  inter¬ 
national  distrust  and  hate  a  tinder  to  the 
spark  of  theretofore  sleeping  savagery. 
The  world  must  be  taught  foresight,  to  weigh 
the  gains  and  losses  of  past  wars,  to  practise 
self-control.  The  place  of  teaching  this  is 
the  school.  The  school  needs  a  new  course 
of  study,  understanding  of  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  world 
and  the  fullness  thereof.’” 

The  Bibliologoi  had  now  come  to  the  end 
of  their  bookishness  for  the  day.  Under  the 
direction  of  Old  Locality  they  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  yellow  sands  for  the  collection 
of  driftwood.  The  stevedore  set  up,  an 
unfolding  crane  of  strips  of  steel  on  which 


were  hung  two  generous  pots,  one  single, 
for  coffee,  and  one  double,  for  chocolate. 
The  man  of  manual  training  produced  a 
sheet-metal  contrivance  for  the  toasting  of 
bread.  There  was  an  array  of  folding  sauce¬ 
pans  soon  furnished  with  sapling  handles 
more  than  an  ell  in  length  whereby  one 
might,  without  undue  warmth  to  himself, 
get  heat  into  a  savory  abundance  of  pota¬ 
toes  hashed  in  cream,  to  be  beautifully 
flecked  with  pepper.  There  were  slices  of 
mutton  made  sizzling  hot  and  speared  with 
a  fork  to  be  ensconced  upon  crisp  buttered 
toast,  along  with  soft  lettuce  leaves  and 
strips  of  thin  bacon.  There  were  flat, 
round  cakes  with  shiny  sugar  dressing  atop, 
like  the  North  Michigan  ponds  after  the 
first  snow.  On  each  our  Lady  Alice  had 
painted  with  red  sugar  a  beautiful  “B.” 
Then  came  a  shining  canister  packed  in  salt 
and  ice,  and  containing  a  dazzling  white 
soft  solid,  said  to  be  milk  sherbet.  Maybe 
it  was.  But  so  delicate  a  harmony  of  sweet 
and  sour,  such  gleaming  Alps  of  snowy 
purity,  deserved  some  poetic  name  as  “La 
dame  hlanchey**  or  Fleur  de  Neige,**  or 
‘'Alba  deliciosa.”  And  there  the  Biblio¬ 
logoi  sat  them  down  upon  their  little  strips 
of  white  and  yellow  tapestries  by  the  azure 
water  which  is  Michigan,  far  from  the  smoke 
and  the  clang.  Then  did  Carolina  entune 
that  descendant  of  the  ancient  lute,  the 
solace  once  of  black  men  and  a  memory  of 
her  home  by  the  waters  of  Yadkin,  even 
the  banjo.  Oh,  say,  the  charm  of  woods 
and  water,  friendly  voices,  and  gentle  folk, 
is  doping  the  recorder  into  sentimentality 
and  making  him  sigh  for  the  long  vacation 
four  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

“I  wish,”  said  the  Lady  Alice,  “you  had 
argued  for  the  reign  of  peace,  not  for  the 
selfish  world-wide  advantage  of  it,  but  for 
the  right,  and  the  truth,  and  the  holiness  of 
it — peace,  not  as  an  advantage  but  as  an 
ideal.” 

“That’s  the  woman  of  it,”  said  Papa  Rose, 
not  without  chivalric  approval. 


The  teacher  is  not  paid  the  price  of  education  but  his  labor. — Seneca 
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[Announcements  and  news  furnished  by  S.  D 
tendence,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

Selecting  a  Meeting  Place. — Invitations  for 
the  winter  meeting  in  1927  were  received 
from  twelve  cities.  They  were  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Dallas,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Houston,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  convention  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  are  not  easy  to  meet.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  according  to  the  Convention  Bureau, 
seven  thousand  sleeping  rooms  were  re¬ 
served.  The  location  and  attractions  of  the 
Nation’s  capital  brought  an  attendance 
somewhat  above  normal.  Four  thousand 
hotel  rooms  is  the  lowest  number  reported 
in  recent  years.  As  in  the  case  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  first-class  accommo¬ 
dations  are  in  greatest  demand. 

For  general  sessions  there  is  needed  a  com¬ 
fortable  auditorium  with  seats  for  at  least 
five  thousand  persons.  The  exhibit  hall 
should  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the  con¬ 
vention  auditorium,  and  should  contain 
30,000  to  40,000  square  feet  of  space.  The 
convention  halls  in  Cleveland  and  Washing¬ 
ton  are  especially  convenient.  The  fourteen 
allied  organizations  and  the  topic  groups  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  require 
for  their  accommodation  a  dozen  or  more 
meeting  halls  with  seating  capacity  ranging 
from  100  to  1,500.  Breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  dinners,  which  have  increased  notably 
both  in  number  and  attendance,  place  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  hotels.  Extra  waiters 
and  cooks  are  in  sharp  demand. 

President  Condon  Looks  Them  Over. — The 
success  of  a  convention  depends  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  its  proper  location.  In 


,  Shankland,  Secretary,  Department  of  Superin- 
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order  that  first-hand  information  might  be 
placed  before  the  Executive  Committee, 
Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  decided  that  a  personal  survey  of 
convention  facilities  ought  to  be  made  in 
each  of  the  cities  under  consideration.  He 
gave  an  entire  week  of  his  own  time  to  the 
task.  The  trip  began  at  Detroit  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  29.  Superintendent  Frank 
Cody,  genial  and  hospitable,  entertained 
with  a  luncheon  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Superintendent  E.  E.  Lewis  of  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  H.  A.  Allan,  business  manager  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  were  among 
the  guests.  In  the  evening,  Doctor  Con¬ 
don  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association. 
An  auto  trip  to  several  of  Detroit’s  fine  new 
schools  was  a  feature  of  the  afternoon. 

At  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  the  Coliseum, 
Medinah  Temple,  and  several  immense  new 
hotels  were  carefully  Inspected.  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Stevens  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel  entertained 
at  luncheon.  The  presence  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  William  McAndrew  and  John  F.  Bow¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  enlivened  the  proceedings.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  delightful  hour  was  spent 
with  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  of  Boston,  who  was 
discovered  in  the  lobby  of  the  Congress 
Hotel. 

Superintendent  1.  1.  Cammack,  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Symon  of  the  Convention  Bureau, 
were  hosts  at  luncheon  in  the  Muehlbach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Wednesday.  The  im¬ 
mense  building  which  houses  the  live  stock 
show  was  among  the  man>  points  of  interest 
visited.  A  number  of  hotels  have  been 
completed  recently  in  the  city  and  a  new 
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shrine  temple  is  under  construction.  M.  G. 
Clark,  superintendent  of  schools,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  was  with  the  party  during  the 
stay  in  Kansas  City. 

The  snow  which  covered  the  central  states 
was  no  longer  in  evidence  on  arrival  in 
Dallas,  Thursday  morning,  and  overshoes 
were  put  away  in  the  traveling  bags. 
Superintendent  Norman  R.  Crozier,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Z.  E.  Black,  convention 
manager,  met  the  train  at  the  Union  Ter¬ 
minal.  The  assembly  hall  equipped  with 
a  pipe  organ  and  seated  with  five  thousand 
comfortable  opera  chairs,  was  carefully 
inspected,  as  well  as  the  huge  exhibit  hall 
located  across  the  driveway.  Preparations 
were  going  on  to  entertain  the  American 
Medical  Association  during  the  last  week  of 
April.  Attendance  at  midday  lenten  ser¬ 
vices,  luncheon  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel,  and 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  were  a  part 
of  the  day’s  activities. 

Breakfast  was  waiting  in  Houston  Friday 
morning.  A  fine  group  of  the  city’s  leading 
men  were  at  the  table,  including  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  a  former  governor  of  Texas. 
The  convention  hall,  owned  by  the  city,  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  downtown  section,  with 
exhibit  space  directly  across  the  street. 
Rice  Institute  has  a  splendid  new  plant  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Other  points  visited 
were  the  new  art  gallery,  Country  Club,  and 
the  remarkable  deep  water  ship  canal  which 
connects  Houston  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  was  straw  hat  day  in  Houston,  and  the 
occasion  was  further  marked  by  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new  spring  suit  which  the 
president  of  the  Department  had  been 
carrying  since  he  left  Cincinnati.  Superin¬ 
tendent  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  A.  D.  Simpson, 
banker.  Colonel  Haynes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Barney  Morton  of  the  Rice 
Hotel,  constituted  a  splendid  entertainment 
committee. 

A  stop-over  of  two  hours  in  Fort  Worth 
gave  opportunity  to  have  breakfast  with 
Superintendent  M.  H.  Moore,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Ellis,  secretary  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers 
Association,  and  editor  of  The  Texas  Out¬ 
look.  Fort  Worth  is  a  progressive  city 


about  thirty  miles  west  of  Dallas,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  richest  cotton  producing  region  in 
the  world.  Nine  petroleum  refineries  serve 
the  oil  fields  in  the  vicinity.  Eighteen  steam 
railroads  and  two  interurbans  converge  at 
Fort  Worth.  It  is  a  good  hotel  town.  The 
Texas  Hotel  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,cx)0,ooo, 
has  600  guest  rooms  all  with  bath,  and  a 
banquet  room  with  a  capacity  of  1,400. 
Lake  Worth,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and 
fourteen  miles  long,  is  the  playground  of  the 
city  and  is  popular  with  tourists. 

Much  to  his  regret.  President  Condon  w'as 
unable  to  go  on  to  Denver,  but  he  appointed 
Superintendent  M.  G.  Clark  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  the  senior  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  length  of  service,  to  act  as  his 
personal  representative.  Mr.  Clark  met 
Secretary  S.  D.  Shankland  in  Denver,  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  April  5.  Superintendent  Jesse 
H.  Newlon  and  his  able  assistants  with  their 
usual  efficiency,  had  carefully  surveyed  in 
advance  the  city’s  convention  facilities. 
The  convention  hall  seats  ten  thousand 
people  and  contains  a  fine  pipe  organ.  An 
option  had  been  secured  on  exhibit  space  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Newlon  gave 
a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  visitors,  at  which 
were  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  Boatd  of 
Education,  railroad  officials,  and  business 
men.  The  outstanding  event  in  Denver  w'as 
a  tour  of  the  new  school  buildings.  The 
school  administration  building  is  probably 
the  finest  in  the  country.  Beauty  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and 
spacious  playgrounds  bear  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  wisdom  with  which  Denver’s 
building  program  w^as  carried  out. 

Atlanta  is  a  beautiful  city  with  much  of 
historical  interest  to  offer  to  visitors.  Presi¬ 
dent  Condon  visited  Atlanta  before  return¬ 
ing  home  from  the  trip  to  the  Southw'est. 
Superintendent  Willis  A.  Sutton  greeted 
him  with  true  Southern  hospitality.  A  tour 
of  inspection  to  the  convention  hall,  hotels, 
and  meeting  places,  w'as  followed  by 
luncheon  at  the  Atlanta-Biltmore  Hotel. 
In  the  afternoon,  an  auto  trip  was  made  to 
the  great  Confederate  Memorial  at  Stone 
Mountain.  The  mayor  of  Atlanta  ac- 
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companied  the  party  and  cordially  cooper¬ 
ated  in  providing  a  notable  day’s  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Louisville  has  experience  in  entertaining 
great  crowds,  for  the  Kentucky  Derby 
brings  thousands  of  people  to  that  city.  An 
hour  was  spent  at  Churchill  Downs  where 
the  Derby  and  other  races  are  held.  Lun¬ 
cheon  and  entertainment  were  provided  at 
the  New  Brown  Hotel.  Manager  Carl  M. 
Snyder  is  a  hotel  man  of  unusual  ability. 
Superintendent  B.  W.  Hartley  set  forth 
Louisville’s  convention  advantages  in  most 
attractive  style. 

It  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  visit  any 
other  cities  since  recent  conventions  have 
given  ample  opportunity  to  know  how  well 
Cleveland,  Boston  and  Atlantic  City  can 
care  for  one  of  the  national  gatherings  of 
school  people. 

Philadelphia,  June  2’j-July  2. — One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in 
Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia.  The 
teachers  of  America  will  have  an  important 
part  in  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  the  Nation,  for  the  National  Education 
Association  holds  its  annual  summer  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  preced¬ 
ing  the  Fourth  of  July.  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Skimmon,  president  of  the  Association,  has 
prepared  a  program  appropriate  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  convention  will  open  with  a 
Vesper  Service  in  Independence  Square  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  27.  From  then 
until  the  close  of  the  convention,  general 
meetings,  patriotic,  educational,  and  inspira¬ 
tional  in  character,  will  be  held  every  evening 
in  the  auditorium  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition.  The  Representative  Assembly 
will  hold  four  business  sessions  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music,  beginning  Tuesday  morning 
June  29th.  Officers  will  be  nominated  from 
the  floor  at  the  Tuesday  morning  meeting. 
The  ballot  boxes  will  be  open  for  voting  from 
8  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M.  on  Thursday.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  eleven  vice-presidents,  and  the 
treasurer  are  elected  in  this  manner.  Other 
officers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Delegates  to  the  Representative  Assembly 
meet  by  states  on  Monday  afternoon  at  5 
o’clock,  to  nominate  their  state  directors. 
Splendid  programs  are  in  preparation  for 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Represen¬ 
tative  Assembly,  on  which  will  appear  the 
names  of  leaders  in  our  national  life  as  well 
as  in  education.  Departments  and  allied 
organizations  will  be  given  the  right  of  way 
on  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  is  scheduled 
what  is  expected  to  be  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting.  A  pageant,  entitled 
“The  Drama  of  American  Independence,” 
will  be  given  a  most  elaborate  presentation. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  National  Education 
Association  Committee  on  School  and  Com¬ 
munity  Celebrations  of  the  Sesquicentennial 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  Lotta  A.  Clark, 
Helen  Louise  Cohen,  and  Jasper  L.  McBrien. 
Miss  Clark  is  head  of  the  department  of 
History  and  Civics,  Teachers  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Pageant  Association.  She  is  a 
national  leader  in  pageantry.  Miss  Cohen 
is  head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  well  known  as  writer  and  lecturer. 
Mr.  McBrien  is  director  of  Rural  Education 
and  Community  Activities  in  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma.  At 
the  request  of  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
he  staged  the  Continental  Congress  seven 
times  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the 
World  War  period. 

Superintendents  at  Philadelphia. — The 
number  of  persons  occupying  administrative 
positions  in  attendance  at  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  is  greatly  increasing.  The  importance  of 
the  matters  to  be  considered  at  Philadelphia 
should  prompt  many  superintendents  of 
schools  to  be  present.  Places  of  historical 
interest  are  numerous  in  and  about  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  are  tourist  attractions  cater¬ 
ing  to  every  taste. 

A  breakfast  in  honor  of  the  president 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
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Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  will  be  held  in  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  Tuesday  morning,  June  29th. 
All  friends  of  the  popular  executive  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  It  will  be  a  convenient 
occasion  for  superintendents  of  schools  to 
meet  and  greet  each  other.  President 
Condon  will  entertain  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  presidents  of  allied  departments 
and  organizations  at  a  dinner  in  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel  Tuesday  evening. 
Plans  for  the  fifty-seventh  annual  winter 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  will  be  announced,  and  methods  of 
procedure  determined. 

Scrutinizing  the  List  of  Members. — What 
college  degrees  are  held  by  superintendents 
of  schools.?  What  has  been  the  length  of 
service  of  the  city  superintendents  in  their 
present  positions?  These  are  questions 
which  are  asked  frequently.  In  the  First 
Yearbook  of  this  Department,  a  study  of  the 
status  of  the  superintendent,  published  in 
1923,  Professor  B.  C.  Douglass  found  that 
about  26.8  per  cent,  of  those  reported  had 
completed  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work. 
His  study  further  disclosed  that  the  median 
length  of  present  terms  of  office  was  then 
four  years,  and  the  statement  was  made  that 
“the  tendency  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
lengthened  terms  of  office.” 

The  list  of  members  in  the  1926  Yearbook 
was  examined  to  see  whether  any  facts 
bearing  on  these  two  questions  could  be 
found.  Many  members  do  not  report  their 
college  degrees  or  present  term  of  service 
for  the  directory.  Of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  city  superintendents  of  schools 
who  reported  their  college  and  university 
degrees,  it  appears  that  eighteen  hold  the 


degree  of  LL.  D.;  twenty-seven  have  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.;  seventeen  have  the  degree 
Ed.  D.  or  Pd.  D.;  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  have  a  master’s  degree;  four 
hundred  and  twenty  have  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  Of  fifty-six  superintendents  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  twenty- 
two  hold  doctor’s  degrees;  twenty-one  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees;  and  thirteen,  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees. 

The  length  of  present  terms  in  office  of 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  city  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  was  reported.  Of  this 
number,  thirty-six  stated  that  their  present 
term  of  service  was  entered  upon  in  1925; 
seventy-eight  have  held  their  present  offices 
since  1924;  one  hundred  and  five  since  1923; 
ninety-six  since  1922;  eighty-two  since  1921; 
and  seventy-eight  since  1920.  One  re¬ 
ported  that  he  took  his  present  office  in 
1879.  For  those  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  who  listed  in  the 
1926  Yearbook  the  date  on  which  they  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  present  positions  as  city 
school  superintendents,  the  median  length 
of  service  in  present  positions  in  cities 
over  100,000  in  population,  is  five  years; 
in  cities  30,000-100,000,  seven  years;  in 
cities  5,000-30,000,  five  years;  and  in 
cities  2,500-5,000,  four  years.  These  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  length  of  service 
of  city  superintendents  of  schools  has  in¬ 
creased  as  predicted  in  the  First  Yearbook. 
However,  not  too  much  credence  should  be 
given  these  figures  since  the  Division  of 
Research  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  asked  to  examine  the  tabulations, 
stated  that  the  methods  employed  could  not 
be  considered  scientifically  correct,  but  that 
the  study  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair 
amateur  effort. 


Arithmetic  Habits. — (From  the  New  York  World.)  “Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike  at  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  experimental  study  of  education  said:  ‘Arithmetic  is  better 
taught  now  and  will  improve  as  the  result  of  experimental  research.  Use  problems  that 
train  to  useful  thinking.  Scrutinize  every  task  and  be  sure  that  it  fits  into  life.  Pay 
especial  heed  in  elementary  arithmetic  to  useful  habits.  Form  habits;  they  will  not  come 
as  miracles.  Let  us  discover  and  correct  bad  habits.”*  Habitual  accuracy  and  reliability 
are  proper  aims  of  this  study. 


WHEN  A  MENDER  IS  NEEDED 


(A  Matter  for  St.  Boethius) 

Angus  McFarlane 

[Professor  McFarlane,  after  forty  cheerful  years  of  enjoyment  of  the  companionship  of  college 
students,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  to  pursue  the  study  of  grandchildren.] 


YOU  may  remember  reading  a  few 
years  ago  of  a  gift  made  by  a  resident 
of  St.  Goar,  Germany,  to  an  inland 
college  in  America,  a  generous  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  civic 
duty.  The  donor  was  one  Boyce  Ludwig. 
He  is  worth  a  biography.  Your  jewel  casket 
of  memory  would  have  another  gem  in  it  had 
you  known  him.  How  did  he  happen  to 
have  so  queerly  conglomerate  a  name  as 
Boyce  Ludwig?  It  suggests  a  mixture  of 
oatmeal  and  wurst.  That  might  not  be  a 
bad  combination.  Have  we  not  heard  how 
the  Philadelphians  concocted  the  savory 
scrapple  from  hitherto  unacquainted  ele¬ 
ments?  Boyce  and  Ludwig!  How  came 
they  in  one  man’s  name. 

That  James  Watt,  a  Scott,  put  steam  to 
work;  that  Scotsmen  set  his  engines  upon 
boats  and  sent  these  self-moving  things  far 
from  the  Clyde,  is  not  news  to  you.  If  the 
Deutsche  Rheinische  Dampfer  Gesellschaft 
saw  lit  to  lure  John  Boyce  from  Glasgow  in 
1849  and  make  him  master  engineman  of 
their  fleet  of  Rhine  boats,  it  is  reasonable. 
So  is  it  that  Margaret  Boyce,  the  engineer’s 
daughter,  should  have  signed  a  bond  of 
matrimony  with  Herman  Ludwig,  book¬ 
binder,  and  that  the  first  coupon  maturing 
on  that  bond  should  be  the  sandy-haired 
Boyce  Ludwig,  combining  in  his  name  and  in 
his  disposition  qualities  of  both  races.  How 
does  this  concern  us?  In  this  manner. 
Being  the  son  of  a  bookbinder  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  an  adventurous  Scot,  this  Boyce  Lud¬ 
wig  was  sent  by  the  Brothers  Hess,  the  great 
Leipzig  bookmaking  house,  to  Philadelphia, 
in  1876,  and  was  given  a  bench  close  to  the 
spectators’  rail  in  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Here  the  librarian  of  a  thriving  little  college 


was  able  in  seven  conversations  to  lure  the 
Scotio-German  workman  to  Ohio  and  push 
him  into  our  lives.  But  for  that  I  would 
not  know  the  story  of  the  Wells  of  St. 
Boethius,  and  your  life  would  be  poorer 
than  it  is  going  to  be. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1876,  the  expo¬ 
sition  having  ceased  to  expose  itself,  Boyce 
Ludwig  and  a  chest  of  tools  were  set  down  in 
the  inland  college  town.  In  less  than  a  week 
there  was  a  gold-lettered  sign  put  up: 
“  Boyce  Ludwig,  Binder  to  the  University.” 
This  was  on  the  long,  two-story  building  east 
of  the  campus  where  the  bankrupt  box  fac¬ 
tory  used  to  be.  It  left  many  tons  of  paste¬ 
board  behind  from  which  the  ability  to  en¬ 
dow  a  chair  of  civic  service  took  its  begin¬ 
ning. 

Clyde  Wheeler  and  I  earned  our  way 
through  college.  We  occupied  a  room  over 
the  Ludwig  shop  and  paid  for  it  and  more 
besides  by  doing  some  of  the  simpler  work 
in  the  bindery.  Ludwig  worked  up  all  the 
pasteboard  of  the  bankrupt  boxers.  He 
bought  a  bargain  stock  of  remarkably  stout 
green  buckram.  He  got  from  the  Eureka 
mill,  after  the  fire,  tons  of  high  quality  paper. 
These  goods  were  the  staples  of  the  famous 
Boyce-Ludwig  everlasting  note-books  that 
were  sold  by  student  agents  in  Columbus,  in 
Ithaca,  in  Ann  Arbor,  in  Cambridge,  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  Princeton.  There  were  two 
works  published  by  Ludwig:  What  To  Do 
and  The  Charm  of  Courtesy.  The  first  was 
an  indexed  receipt  book  with  directions  for 
every  emergency  in  life  from  “aching  ankles” 
to  “zink  cleaning”;  the  other  was  an  eti¬ 
quette  so  elementary  and  engaging  that,  left 
in  the  morning  by  the  student  canvassers  in 
any  home,  it  sold  itself  before  night.  In  ten 
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years  these  two  books  had  put  two  hundred 
and  twelve  boys  through  college  and  raised 
Ohio  from  a  rude  commonwealth  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  claim  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  to  get  into  it  a  man  who  was 
never  elected. 

Ludwig’s  genius  appeared  in  his  living 
quarters;  the  walls  were  completely  lined  by 
bookcases,  while  the  volumes  were  hidden 
behind  engraved  portraits,  set  into  the  glass 
doors,  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Under  each 
likeness  was  a  beautifully  lettered  inscription 
reciting  what  the  subject  had  done  for  man¬ 
kind.  There  was  William  Murdock,  a 
Scot,  who  made  illuminating  gas  commer¬ 
cially  possible  and  refused  to  patent  any  of 
his  numerous  inventions,  preferring  to  give 
them  to  the  world.  There  was  James 
Smithson,  Englishman,  who  gave  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  the  United  States  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  John  Howard, 
Robert  Raikes  and  William  Wilberforce 
beamed  across  the  room  at  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  George  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Galileo  was  there,  and  Bruno,  and 
Imanuel  Kant,  Arnold  Winkelreld,  Louis 
Pasteur,  Robert  Morris,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Hyam  Solomon,  Steven  Girard,  and  Horace 
Mann.  We  used  to  hear  talk  in  Ludwig’s 
room  when  no  one  but  Ludwig  was  there. 
We  believed  he  was  conversing  with  these 
eminent  friends. 

He  had  peculiar  ideas.  He  paid  us  to 
educate  him  but  ended  by  educating  us. 
After  a  few  lessons  in  the  Latin  Grammar  he 
asserted  that  the  current  methods  were  a 
laborious  absurdity.  “No  human  mind,” 
he  said,  “can  ever  learn  a  language  by  mem¬ 
orizing  tables  of  forms  and  matching  the 
words  of  a  discourse  with  the  samples.” 
What  has  this  to  do  with  Saint  Boethius? 
A  saying  of  that  worthy  is  often  quoted: 
“Sf  Potes,  ad  fontem,  non  ad  libruin  aquati- 
cumP — “If  you  want  a  drink,  go  to  the  well, 
not  to  a  treatise  on  hydraulics.” 

Ludwig  bought  a  Latin  Testament*  and 
began  with  the  already  familiar  “Sermon  on 
the  Mount.”  Later  he  would  read  in  Eng¬ 
lish  a  more  unfamiliar  chapter  of  the  book 
and  immediately  afterward  read  the  Latin 


version.  He  read  Caesar,  Cicero,  Vergil, 
Horace,  without  a  dictionary,  perusing  a 
chapter  in  translation  first  and  then  in  the 
original.  “Sense  it,  sense  it.  Don’t  play 
chess  with  it;  it  will  come  to  you.”  He 
turned  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  into  the  language  of  the 
Romans.  He  became  an  amateur  of  medie¬ 
val,  monkish  Latin,  of  Gesta  Romanoruni 
and  the  jocular  correspondence  of  the  gay 
old  wags  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  in  lettering  books  on  their 
backs  was  paralleled  by  his  ability  to  be 
their  interior  decorator.  His  mastery  of 
the  uncials,  the  minuscules,  the  majuscules, 
the  cursive,  the  Lombardlc,  the  Vislgothic, 
the  Merovingian,  the  Carollngian,  the  round 
Caroline,  the  Gothic,  and  the  humanistic 
alphabets  was  a  delight  to  the  college  librar¬ 
ian.  Only  he  and  Ludwig  knew  one  style 
from  another. 

In  these  scholarly  pursuits  a  genealogist 
might  find  the  workings  of  the  Ludwig  an¬ 
cestry.  Parallel  with  this  development  there 
might  be  noted  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  Boyce  heredity.  This  bookmaker  had 
an  uncanny  sense  of  what  was  going  to  pay. 
He  foresaw  the  coming  roller-skating  fad  and 
built  a  rink  before  Cleveland  or  Ashtabula 
had  one.  When  the  craze  died  he  turned 
the  building  into  a  church  and  sold  it  to  the 
Christian  Scientists.  It  became  known  as 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Rollers.  Fie  bought 
Toledo  sunken  lots  on  the  theory  that  build¬ 
ings  must  go  up  on  them  and  that  cellars  and 
subcellars  ready  to  hand  without  further 
excavation  meant  a  profit.  He  dealt  in  the 
best  cellars.  He  foresaw  Detroit’s  great 
boom  and  profited.  He  sent  picked  stud¬ 
ents  every  Saturday  charting  “For  Sale” 
signs,  made  personal  investigations  and 
guessed  right.  When  the  college  library 
burned,  he  made  a  free  reading  room  of  his 
own  book  store  and  increased  his  own  sales. 
Then  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Germany. 
Later  came  his  surprising  gift  to  build  and 
endow  in  the  American  college  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  civic  duty. 

In  1912  I  visited  Europe.  I  bought  a 
ticket  from  Cologne  to  St.  Goar  and  on  one 
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sunny  afternoon  in  August  I  came  ashore 
from  the  long  white  steamboat  at  the  pretty 
little  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine 
at  the  foot  of  the  Spitzenstein  mountain  and 
across  from  the  rock  of  the  Loreli.  Sure 
enough,  the  wharfman  knew  Herr  Boyce 
Ludwig.  “That  is  his  home,  yonder.  The 
pretty  little  stone  house  with  the  rose  garden. 
He  lives  with  his  mother,  an  elderly  lady. 
He  is  one  fine  man,  very  generous.  See  the 
schoolhouse,  there?  Herr  Ludwig  gave  it. 
He  pays  the  schoolmaster  more  than  the 
government  does.  Herr  Ludwig  built  the 
greenhouse  next  the  school.  The  children 
grow  flowers  and  give  them  to  us.  I  have 
a  rose  garden  the  school  gave  me.  We  wish 
to  call  this  the  Ludwig  School.  He  will  not. 
Herr  Ludwig,  he  is  generous.”  I  met  my 
old  landlord  on  the  street.  The  bookbinder 
embraced  me,  and,  Rhine  fashion,  kissed  me 
twice.  He  brought  me  by  the  hand  to  his 
house  and  proudly  presented  me  to  the  little 
white-haired,  white-capped  mother.  He 
showed  me  the  sights  of  the  village,  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  abbey,  the  black  hole 
near  it  called  the  Devil’s  Tube,  Das  Teujels- 
rohr^  in  which  was  growing  the  fungus  known 
as  the  Devil’s  Candlestick.  The  hole  goes 
down  so  deep  into  the  rock  that  no  one  has 
found  the  bottom.  Professor  Kurtz  of 
Bonn  University  tried  to  measure  it  with  a 
plummet  but  the  string  burned  in  two  and 
smoke  and  fire  came  up  and  singed  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  whiskers. 

My  genial  host  insisted  upon  my  occupy¬ 
ing  a  charming  little  room  in  the  Ludwig 
cottage.  “The  sun  comes  up  over  the  hills 
across  the  river  and  gently  bids  you  wake 
and  watch  the  beautiful  boats  go  gliding  up 
and  down.”  Ludwig’s  study  had  latticed 
windows  looking  over  the  cheery  orchards 
to  the  water’s  edge  and  to  the  terraced  vine¬ 
yards  across  the  Rhine.  To  the  left,  down 
stream,  could  be  seen  the  spires  of  Boppard; 
to  the  right  the  twelfth-century  church  with 
the  stone  image  of  St.  Goar.  From  the  back 
windows  the  Abbey  ruins  and  the  Katzen- 
bogen’s  Rhinefels  castle  were  always  in  sight. 
On  the  walls  of  the  study  were  the  old  book¬ 
cases  from  the  doors  of  which  the  Howards 


and  Murdocks  and  JeflFersons  beamed  be- 
nignantly.  A  little  bookbinding  shop 
opened  off,  lighted  by  long  windows  with 
roses  peeping  in  like  curious  children. 

Ludwig  was  especially  fond  of  a  little 
parchment  volume  in  round  Caroline  letter¬ 
ing  with  illuminated  initials.  “This,”  he 
said,  “is  a  curious  story.  It  is  in  mixed 
Latin.  Some  of  the  words  are  very  unfa¬ 
miliar.  They  seem  old  German  terms  with 
Latin  endings.  The  syntax  is  strange;  there 
are  broken  concords;  ablatives  or  accusatives 
are  used  indiflPerently  after  the  same  preposi¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  classical  tongue  changing 
into  the  Frankish  vernacular  and  written  by 
someone  either  too  hurried  or  too  ignorant 
to  preserve  its  purity.  It  is  a  narration  of 
the  destruction  of  the  old  abbey  over  there.” 
Turning  the  leaves  of  the  book  slowly,  the 
binder  continued:  “St.  Goar  was  a  Greek 
merchant,  Johannes  Goros,  that  is  ‘John  the 
Round-Shouldered,’  who  was  so  given  to 
gardening  that  he  bent  his  back.  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  and  gave  all  his 
wealth  to  a  Gr6ek  church,  and  came  into  the 
Rhine  valley  with  a  bag  of  cherry  stones 
which  he  planted,  like  Johnny  Appleseed,  in 
the  best  places  he  could  find.  He  was  a 
Johnny  Cherry-pit.  He  preached  to  the 
peasants  and  taught  them  how  to  farm. 
He  built  the  Abbey  in  the  sixth  century  in 
the  Benedictine  mode,  for  religion,  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and  for  labor,  or  as  the  inscription  over 
the  gate  proclaimed:  Deum  hominemque 
discere:  Deo  hominique  servire  (To  study  God 
and  man  and  serve  them  both).  For  so 
many  years  did  the  inmates  of  this  abbey 
fulfil  the  aims  of  the  founder  that  the  region 
roundabout  enjoyed  a  tranquil,  happy,  God- 
loving  existence  without  war,  without  crime, 
without  notoriety,  a  whole  community  living 
like  a  modest,  industrious,  honest,  religious 
man.  One  holy  abbot  succeeded  another, 
lived  to  a  quiet  old  age,  passed  gently  away, 
and  another  quietly  filled  his  place.  Softly 
the  generations  of  holy  brothers  came  and 
passed  till  Father  Abbot  Mansuetus  served 
out  his  term  and  was  burled  with  those  who 
had  been  before  him. 

“Now  the  Devil,  Diobolus^  Satanasy  Ad~ 
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versariusy  Serpens,  Beelzebub,  Appolyon,  Ma- 
leficus,  for  he  has  as  many  names  as  forms, 
was  flying  from  his  winter  residence  in 
Avignon  to  his  summer  home  in  Paris  and 
happened  to  see  the  pleasant  green  fields  of 
the  Abbey.  He  looked  about  and  could  see 
no  mischief  {malignitas)  anywhere.  He 
therefore  descended  to  the  roadway  and  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  monk  with  buskins 
upon  his  feet,  a  cowl  upon  his  head,  and  a 
gown  of  yellow,  belted  with  a  black  cord. 
Thus  garmented  and  calling  himself  Philau- 
tus,  the  Devil  sauntered  up  and  down  the 
roadway  before  the  gate.  The  Devil  never 
enters  anywhere  until  he  is  invited.  But 
he  had  the  Devil’s  luck;  for  along  came  two 
monks  and  bade  him  in.  So  he  entered  the 
Abbey  and  partook  of  its  hospitality.  The 
gentle  brothers  were  charmed  by  his  manner 
and  by  his  rare  ability  to  quote  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  They  elected  him  to  be  their  Abbott 
in  Mansuetus’s  place.  Soon  he  persuaded 
them  to  introduce  reforms.  ‘This,’  he  said, 
‘should  be  the  most  famous  abbey  in  the 
World.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  it?  Cluny, 
we  know;  Mount  Athos,  Grotto  Ferrata, 
Monte  Cassino,  St.  Gall,  and  Tours.  But 
no  one  hears  of  St.  Goar.  Significandum 
(it  must  be  advertised);  strepitum  eget, 
(noise  is  needed).  So  he  taught  them  to  cry 
out  in  unison: 

Clamo  Clamo 

Mo  Mo  Mo 

Sanctus  Goar 

Ejulo. 

He  had  them  elect  a  mujitus  magister,  a 
leader  of  the  bellowing,  who  would  wave  his 
arms  to  shouting  brothers  and  leap  in  the  air. 
When  they  passed  through  the  village  they 
would  cry  in  unison: 

Sumus  qui? 

Sumus  qui? 

Sancti  Goaris 

Monachi. 

That  is. 

Who  we  are? 

Who  we  are? 

We  are  the  monks  of  St.  Goar. 


He  taught  them  to  sing  new  songs: 

Altus  Goar 
Te  cantamus 
Persuperbi 
Ambulamus 
Nomen  magnum 
Fabricamus 
zip,  boom,  bah, 

Goar. 

Which  might  be  rendered : 

Old  Goar 
Of  thee  we  sing. 

Proud  we  are 
Of  everything 
From  afar 
To  thee  we  bring 
Jolt  and  jar, 

Goar. 

When  the  brethren  did  this  and  >vhen  the 
villagers  heard  it  all  would  say:  ‘A  great 
abbey  is  St.  Goar  and  how  eminent  is  its 
Abbott,  Philautus!’ 

“Goar,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey,  as  all 
antiquarians  know,  had  foreseen  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  and  had  been  con¬ 
strained  to  devise  penance  for  offences.  The 
form  it  took  here  was  the  wearing  of  the  iron 
collar  of  St.  Bernard — one  day  for  light  of¬ 
fences,  longer  for  more  serious  breaches  of 
the  rules.  Philautus,  making  clear  that  the 
old  traditions  of  the  abbey  must  be  respected 
but  that  improvement  rather  than  abolition 
was  justified,  showed  the  brethren  how 
coating  the  iron  collar  with  tallow  made  it 
a  fairly  comfortable  adornment.  This  is 
cited  because  it  and  the  following  improve¬ 
ment  were  celebrated  in  song.  The  other 
suggestion  was  concerned  with  the  Abbey’s 
well-known  rule:  Persistamus  ad  summum 
(persevere  till  you  reach  the  top).  It  was 
Philautus  who  showed  how  persisto,  and 
adhero  are  exactly  the  same,  ‘I  stick’;  and  is 
not  adhesio  or  glue,  that  is,  coagmentum,  im¬ 
plied?  Accordingly  he  had  each  brother 
place  a  small  drop  of  glue  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  that  is,  ad  summum,  and  that  took 
care  of  the  persistimus  ad  summum.  It  was 
these  two  ideas  that  Brother  Tinnitus 
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worked  into  what  became  one  of  the  favorite 
songs: 

Here’s  to  the  Abbey 

Whose  collars  we  wear 

Hurrah  for  the  tallow  and  the  glue. 

There  had  been  for  many  generations  an  in¬ 
scription  over  the  second  gateway:  Consecraii 
sanescere  possumus  (we  are  devoted  to  in¬ 
tegrity).  Some  stain,  uncleanness,  defile¬ 
ment,  siercus  aviuviy  came  upon  this  lettering 
so  that  the  a  of  the  main  word  looked  like  an 
0,  to  make  it  read:  Consecrati  sonescere  pos- 
sumus;  (we  are  dedicated  to  the  hullaballoo). 

“Philautus  exhorted  the  brethren  to  form 
themselves  into  contivia  or  clubs  in  which 
there  should  be  no  constraint.  For  this  he 
quoted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict:  prodesse 
majis  quam  praeesse  pater  monasterii;  (the 
abbot  should  profit  his  monks  rather  than 
rule  over  them.)  Philautus  suggested  for 
these  unions  Greekish  names  for  distinction: 
*Ate  a  new  pie’  (E.  N.  x.)  ‘Fie,  Fie’  ("J*.  ^>.), 
etc. 

“In  the  management  of  the  Abbey -Philau¬ 
tus  made  many  changes.  From  St.  Goar, 
the  founder,  to  Father  Mansuetus,  the  last 
abbot,  the  daily  activities  of  all  the  brethren 
had  been  ordered  with  a  succession  of 
Orare^  observare^  operare^  the  three  o’s  which 
must  be  translated  into  the  three  p’s — pray, 
peruse,  and  perform;  but  Philautus  showed 
them  that  oro  plainly  meant  to  use  the 
mouth;  observe^  ob  and  servo,  clearly  signified 
to  wait;  and  opero  was  plainly  a  misprint 
for  otior  which  everybody  knows  means 
“take  it  easy.”  But  if  there  were  any 
brethren  who  desired  to  adhere  to  the  old 
interpretation  of  the  rule,  far  was  it  from  the 
gentle  Abbot  to  interfere.  There  would  be 
a  selective  system.  Each  brother  would 
decide  for  himself  whether  to  choose  to  be 
operosus  or  otiosus;  he  could  elect  ‘working’ 
or  ‘shirking.’  Regarding  this  the  Lord  Ab¬ 
bot  said:  ‘Doth  not  the  holy  founder  of  all 
our  abbeys  say:  In  nostro  institutione  nihil 
asperum  nihil  grave  nos  constituros  speramus  ? 
(There  shall  be  nothing  harsh;  nothing  bur¬ 
densome).  Or  may  we  put  it  into  more 
classical  form  by  rendering  it: 


Don’t  icicle  ’em 
Do  not  prickle  ’em 
Tickle  em. 

“For  spreading  abroad  the  fame  of  the 
Abbey,  my  lord  Abbot  sent  forth  choirs  of 
brethren  to  contrive  assemblies  of  people 
and  to  sing  to  them  ditties,  ballads,  catches, 
and  the  zip,  boom,  bah.  He  sent  out 
brethren  apt  to  play  the  buffoon,  merry- 
andrew,  and  zany,  especially  those  who  put 
on  women’s  garments. 

“It  was  the  Abbot  Philautus  who  decreed 
the  great  ritual  of  the  porcuspellandus  in 
honor  of  the  founder,  St.  Goar.  For,  as  all 
loyal  sons  of  the  Abbey  knew,  St.  Goar,  the 
first  Abbot,  when  he  was  once  bringing  from 
the  liniena,  or  slaughter  house,  across  the 
field,  to  the  sutrina,  or  cobbler  shop  of  the 
monastery,  a  pigskin  for  shoes  for  the  breth¬ 
ren,  was  fallen  upon  by  eleven  ruffians  who 
would  fain  have  robbed  him  of  it;  but  ten 
of  the  brethren  seeing  his  plight  ran  forth 
from  the  Abbey  and  valiantly  contended  with 
the  miscreants.  For  long  they  battled  up 
and  down  the  field,  and  many  blows  were 
given  and  received,  until  at  last  the  monks 
of  St.  Goar  and  their  Abbot  brought  the  pig¬ 
skin  to  the  cobblery.  For  the  great  fame  of 
St.  Goar  did  the  new  Abbot,  Philautus,  de¬ 
cree  the  pigskin  ceremony.  He  did  comb  the 
country  for  the  juvenci  that  is,  the  huskies, 
robusti,  the  sluggers,  and  brought  them  to 
the  abbey  to  train  for  the  greatness  of  St. 
Goar.  Upon  the  field  between  the  liniena 
and  sutrina  contending  bands  would  reenact 
the  ancient  battle  of  the  pigskin  before  a 
multitude  of  people  from  miles  around; 
whereby  the  fame  of  St.  Goar  was  spread 
abroad  and  many  came  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  brethren.  With  masterly  skill  Philautus 
showed  the  monks  that  the  ancient  maxim 
of  St.  Goar:  palpator  pellendus;  (the  flatterer 
should  be  spurned)  was  easily  equivalent  to 
Pellis  Palpandus;  (let  the  pigskin  be  praised). 
Thus  did  he  make  it  the  chief  pursuit  of  the 
Abbey. 

“For  the  cost  of  the  great  things  and  new, 
Abbot  Philautus  brought  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Goar  gifts  from  the  rich  and  powerful,  from 
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Rubert  the  Robber  Count  Palatine.  From 
Eberhard  the  Bandit  and  Sigismund  the 
Pilferer,  and  their  names  he  cut  upon  the 
doorway  of  the  slaughter  house,  the  swine 
pens  and  the  kitchens. 

“Philautus  taught  them  that  to  make  a 
great  Abbey  each  of  them  must  himself 
achieve  greatness;  magnae  partes,  magnum 
totum;  (the  whole  is  but  the  sum  of  its  parts). 
He  instituted  certaiio  among  them,  emula¬ 
tion.  All  the  work  of  the  monastery  was  so 
ordered  that  every  brother  received  an 
aestimatio,  or  mark,  or  rating.  For  the  high¬ 
est  there  was  given  a  spolium  or  prize.  The 
brethren  were  exhorted  to  be  conquiritores 
that  is  “go-getter’s,”  because  the  more 
things  they  would  get,  the  more  the  abbey 
would  have,  and  the  greater  it  would 
be. 

“Now  St.  Goar,  who  had  established  the 
Abbey,  had  founded  it  because  he  conceived 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow 
farmers  to  have  a  center  of  true  religion 
among  them  radiating  its  holiness  through¬ 
out  the  countryside.  He  had  set  apart  from 
each  of  the  fields  and  terraces  cultivated  by 
his  willing  neighbors,  portions  of  land  for 
the  support  of  the  Abbey.  Philautus,  the 
new  abbot,  assigned  one  monk  to  each  of 
these  portions  and  bade  them  all  cultivate 
as  much  as  the  land  would  bear  of  cherries, 
grapes,  beans,  wheat,  and  succulent  roots. 
Each  brother  he  persuaded  to  keep  goats  for 
milk,  swine  for  fat,  and  bees  for  honey. 
Each  was  to  have  for  himself  all  that  he 
could  produce.  ‘This,’  he  said,  ‘is  that  you 
may  grow  more  extensive,  more  expansive, 
rotundiores,  prepinguiores,  greater,  to  the 
glory  of  St.  Goar.’  He  showed  them  that 
this  was  directly  derivable  from  the  found¬ 
er’s  well  known  precept:  Quibuscum  estis 
memento  non  te  prejerenentem  esse  sed  fratrem 
ominium;  (wherever  you  are,  remember  not 
to  be  preferring  yourself  but  become  a 
brother  of  all).  This  maxim  had  for  genera¬ 
tions  been  recited  every  day  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  meal.  Under  the  rule  of 
Dominus  Philautus  it  was  speeded  up  more 
and  more  until  it  sounded  like  one  long  word, 
— Quibuscumstmementn,  like  that.  Grad¬ 


ually  all  the  syllables  dropped  out  of  the 
middle  until  it  was  Quibuscum  omnium,  and 
later,  Quib  nium,  and  finally  transposed  to 
Quid  meum,  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
means:  What  is  there  in  it  for  me?  This 
grew  to  be  a  motto  of  the  Abbey. 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  new  system  of 
Abbot  Philautus  began  to  show  gains.  He 
was  able  to  praise  each  of  his  pupils  for  a 
well-rounded  training.  You  might  say  they 
had  gained  poise — avoirdupois. 

“This  was  not  true  of  a  young  novitiate 
whom  the  gentle  Abbot  Mansuetus  had 
brought  into  the  fold.  Mansuetus  named 
him  Brother  Boethius  and  taught  him  to 
read,  to  pray,  and  to  aspire  to  the  holy  life. 
They  had  made  him  the  reparator,  the 
mender,  to  the  Abbey.  The  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  bewildered  him,  albeit  he  desired  in  all 
ways  to  serve  and  obey.  He  toiled  with 
zeal,  mending  the  mattocks,  the  flails,  the 
swine  pens,  the  wine  press,  and  the  bee 
houses.  But  as  the  other  brethren  waxed 
in  amplitude,  he  waned  to  emptitude. 
There  was  to  him  some  failure  of  the  system 
somewhere,  although  the  earnest  young 
Boethius  desired  with  all  his  diflPerent  kind 
of  heart  to  serve  God  and  his  abbot. 

“Now  as  mighty  Pater  Philautus  beheld 
the  triumph  of  his  system,  he  proclaimed  a 
gre2Lt  festu7n  reniunerabile,  or  feast  of  reward. 
It  was  held  in  the  vast  refectory.  One 
wondrously  long  table  was  set  in  the  center 
of  it.  Many  lamps  hung  from  their  cranes. 
A  huge  steelyard  to  weigh  the  winners  was 
set  up.  The  serving  men  of  the  village  of 
St.  Goar  were  drilled  in  their  duties.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  big  brethren  of  the  Abbey 
by  hundreds,  slowly  maneuvered  their  great¬ 
nesses  to  the  benches  at  the  board.  There 
was  Brother  Fatuus  who  was  so  large  he  had 
to  sleep  on  the  floor.  There  was  Brother 
Dolium  who  swallowed  the  kettle  of  soup  on 
Michalmas  day  and  then  asked  for  a  drink. 
There  was  Brother  Ventrlcosus  who  sat  upon 
three  stools  at  once.  There  was  Brother 
Abdomenus  who,  when  sleeping  in  the  field, 
had  been  wounded  by  the  fork  of  a  farmer, 
mistaking  him  for  a  mow  of  hay.  There  was 
Brother  Globosus,  whom  the  lavator  used  to 
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place  upon  the  clothes  of  the  laundry  instead 
of  using  the  mangle. 

“One  by  one  they  waddled  to  their  places 
and  the  serving  men  brought  in  the  chitter¬ 
lings,  the  sausages,  the  headcheese,  the  fat 
puddings,  the  abbey  beer,  and  honey.  From 
his  place  at  the  table  head,  Philautus,  the 
mighty  abbot,  called  to  them  ever  and  anon. 
‘Lay  on,  lay  in,  my  adiposeurs,  for  the 
greatness  of  old  Goar.’  All  showed  that 
they  considered  it  a  matter  of  great  weight, 
each  with  a  duty  and  himself  to  fulfill. 
They  attended  to  both  right  lustily.  Except 
Boethius,  the  mender.  He,  with  his  maul, 
was  busy  in  the  cellar  putting  more  props 
under  the  bulging  floors  of  the  great  hall. 

“So  wore  the  night  away,  as  game  pie 
succeeded  fat  capon  and  each  was  properly 
despatched,  or  as  the  Latin  says,  was  in 
totum  descendum,  (all  in).  Then  did  Philau¬ 
tus,  that  great  abbot,  cause  to  be  brought  in 
upon  the  iron  platter,  three  ells  long,  a 
huge  swine,  roasted.  Eight  serving  men 
bore  it.  They  set  it  at  the  table’s  head  be¬ 
fore  the  master.  Then  rose  Philautus,  that 
evil  one.  He  pushed  back  his  cowl.  The 
brethren  beheld  the  horns  upon  his  head. 
He  shook  oflF  his  buskins.  They  saw  his 
cloven  hoofs.  He  threw  oflThis  habit.  They 
saw  behind  him  his  long  tail  with  the  dart 
upon  the  end.  He  did  dress  the  roasted 
swine  in  the  holy  garb  of  the  abbot.  He 
strode  upon  the  table  from  end  to  end  and 
as  he  came  before  each  terror-stricken 
brother,  the  fiend  did,  with  a  fiery  finger, 
trace  upon  each  brow  a  hissing,  blackened 
‘S’.  Then  leaping  high  in  air,  he  laughed 
like  the  devil,  he,  Satanas.  He  crashed 
down  through  the  table,  the  floor,  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  through  the  solid  rock  to  his 
home.  All  the  time  the  devil’s  rattle  was 
heard  crashing  through  the  clouds  so  that 
everyone  for  miles  around  was  awakened  and 
the  children  cried  with  fear.  Boethius, 
mending,  saw  the  flash.  He  ran  to  the  great 
hall.  There  on  their  stools,  each  with  an 
‘S’  upon  his  forehead,  sat  his  brethren,  stark, 
rigid,  inanimate,  facing  a  great  swine  in  the 
black  and  yellow  habit  of  the  abbot,  while 
in  their  midst  spouted  a  fountain  of  flame. 


consuming  the  table,  lapping  at  the  timbers 
of  the  ceiling,  devouring  the  tapestries, 
dooming  to  destruction  the  great  Abbey  of 
St.  Goar. 

“Vain  was  the  work  of  the  serving  men 
with  buckets.  They  but  broke  the  well  by 
the  gate.  Vain  were  the  cries  and  the  wring¬ 
ing  of  hands  of  the  people  who  came  running 
and  stood  red-faced  in  the  glare  of  the  fire. 
Before  daybreak  there  was  but  miscellanea 
carbonum  cinerumque;  a  mess  of  coals  and 
ashes. 

“The  young  Boethius,  novitiate,  with  his 
mender’s  bag  upon  his  back  sat  by  the  Abbey 
gate  altogether  bewildered,  errabundus.  How 
comes  it  that  the  most  learned  abbot  who 
knows  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  and  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Goar  complete,  and  whom  all  the  devout 
brethren  have  followed  and  obeyed,  is  turned 
into  a  swine  and  he  and  all  the  fraters  are 
roasted  in  the  abbey.?  What  signified  the 
‘S’  upon  each  forehead.?  ‘S’ — salve,  salve, 
had  the  brethren  called  to  each  other  in  the 
morning.  ‘S’ — saluto,  had  the  abbot  often 
called  to  him.  ‘S’:  sanctitas,  had  been  the 
most  frequent  word  in  his  own  discourse. 
‘S’ — sartor  he  was,  a  mender.  What  means 
the  ‘S’.?  Secretum  it  is;  Sepultus,  buried. 
Sinister,  terrible.  No  answer  to  this  mys¬ 
tery  came  to  him.  Obedient,  and  for  their 
great  idea,  these  holy  men  had  won  success 
{bene  perveniunt)  and  then  God  had  branded 
them  in  his  wrath,  smitten  them  with  his 
lightnings,  and  consumed  them  with  his  fire. 
Quid  refert  ?  Quid  refert  ?  (What’s  the  use?) 

“The  old  Latin  text  goes  at  great  length 
to  interpret  to  us  the  unhappy  bewilderment 
of  the  perplexed  youth.  He  was  ‘as  one 
sinking  in  the  sea  at  night,’  or  ‘as  one  sud¬ 
denly  and  incurably  blinded.’  Not  even 
remorse  or  repentance  could  relieve  him  for 
in  all  he  had  done  his  best.  Utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  was  upon  him  Quid  refert  ?  Quid 
refert  ? 

“The  bewildered  young  man  concluded 
that  he,  the  least  worthy,  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  great  disaster.  The  simple  thing  is  to 
hold  one’s  head  under  water  until  one  ceases 
to  breathe.  He  made  his  way  to  the  water 
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butt  only  to  find  it  empty.  A  number  of 
men  and  women  and  some  children  were 
gathered  around  the  well.  ‘Ah,  here  comes 
the  mender,’  they  cried.  ‘Now  we  can  have 
water.’ 

“‘For  what?  for  what?’  asked  the  dazed 
Boethius,  which  is  either  a  philosophical  or  a 
foolish  question,  or  both. 

“‘To  drink  and  cook  withal  of  course, 
and  why  not?’  were  the  various  answers. 

“‘I  also  need  water,’  responded  the  mend¬ 
er,  ‘but  for  an  opposite  purpose,  therefore  I 
will  mend  the  well.’ 

“Thereupon  he  slung  off  his  pouch  of  tools 
and  repaired  the  wheel. 

“While  he  was  working  there  came  with 
their  buckets,  pipkins,  flagons,  kettles,  and 
jorums,  a  party  of  men  and  women  from 
Grundlebach.  When  they  saw  what  Boe¬ 
thius  was  about,  they  entreated  him  to  come 
to  their  village  and  mend  their  well. 

“‘Oh,  well,’  said  Boethius,  ‘there  was 
something  I  was  set  upon  doing  but  the 
water  of  Grundlebach  will  serve  as  well  as 
the  well  of  St.  Goar.’ 

“  Accordingly,  he  accompanied  them  north¬ 
ward.  There  were  some  young  blades 
among  them  and  some  girls  with  fresh  voices. 
The  cheer  of  the  morning  sun  and  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  cherry  blossoms  inspired  them 
that  they  sang  cheerily  as  they  fared. 

“Now  this  is  the  song  of  the  Grundle- 
bachians: 

Carmen  Grundlebachorum 

Adjutores,  interpellatores 
Ubi,  loci,  nusquam  non 
Hie  animantes,  hac  absterentes 
Quidnam,  quodnam,  rascalion? 

which  of  course  you  know  means  this: 

The  helpers  and  the  hinderers 
Are  all  around  the  town 
And  those  are  here  to  lift  us  up 
And  these  to  pull  us  down. 

But  why  should  we  have  hinderers 
Who  muss  and  mess  and  mar? 

Why  hinderers  are  here  to  show 
How  fine  the  helpers  are. 

“Arrived  at  the  Grundlebach,  they  need 


must  eat.  You  may  still  see  the  spot  where 
they  assembled  under  the  cherry  trees  by 
Johan  Katzenberger’s  house.  ‘I  shall  mend 
the  well  better  if  I  mend  myself,’  said  Boe¬ 
thius.  Therefore  he  joined  them.  But  the 
Grundlebach  well  was  not  made  whole  be¬ 
fore  a  delegation  of  the  men  of  Boppard  de¬ 
sired  that  the  mender  should  do  their  town 
the  kindness  of  restoring  their  seven  watering 
places  to  a  perfect  state.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  from  town  to  town  Boethius  was 
called  farther  and  farther  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  and  God  gave  him  good  tools 
and  a  cunning  hand  whereby  all  wells 
mended  remained  in  good  state  for  more 
years  than  ever  before.  As  Boethius  was 
bidden  from  town  to  town  a  new  opinion 
germinated  in  the  garden  of  his  mind  {be- 
griffgarten;  the  German  word  is  left  among 
the  Latin  terms  like  a  field  flower  in  a  green¬ 
house.)  The  thought  blossomed  as  he  was 
walking  into  Slnzig  in  the  cool  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  this: 

Emendabile  dum  varius, 

Emendator  necessarius. 

which  means: 

Is  it  broken  some  or  very? 

Mender,  you  are  necessary. 

That  sounds  like  weak  verses.  It  is  what  is 
known  as  a  literal  translation.  It  is  the  kind 
of  English  prone  to  result  from  too  much 
exposure  to  Latin: 

Emendabile  dum  varius 

Emendator  necessarius. 

Try  again: 

While  there’s  anything  to  do, 

Mender,  there  is  need  of  you. 

or. 

So  long  as  mending’s  to  be  done. 

If  you’re  a  mender,  you’re  the  one. 

or,  lastly. 

While  there’s  anything  that’s  busted. 

Mender,  be  with  that  entrusted. 

“This  is  too  much  for  me.  Let’s  get  back 
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to  plain  prose.  Boethius  coming  down  the 
hill  got  the  big  idea  into  his  head  which 
ultimately  made  him  known  as  St.  Boethius: 
that  every  man  is  born  into  the  world  as  a 
potential  fulfillment  of  some  undone  work 
somewhere  and  the  realization  of  the  life  of 
man  is  to  find  his  work  and  do  it.  Job 
meditated  on  it;  Solomon  missed  it.  Aure¬ 
lius  repeated  it  daily.  Carlyle  essayed  at 
it;  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  sung  it; 
Washington  Gladden  preached  it,  and  no 
matter  what  novelists,  dramatists,  and 
newspapers  are  featuring  to  the  contrary,  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  are  living  it  all  the  time.  From  the 
moment  he  entered  Sinzig  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  Boethius,  the  mender,  had  no  be¬ 
wilderment  of  mind  nor  subversive  ideas  as 
to  his  relations  to  a  water  butt.  In  Cologne 
an  important  looking  gentleman  in  rich  black 
and  yellow  garments  advised  him  that  in 
recognition  of  service  the  burgomaster  pro¬ 
posed  that  an  inscription  was  to  be  cut 
upon  the  stone  arch:  ‘The  Well  of  St. 
Boethius.’  To  which  the  mender  answered, 
*  Sanctum  opus,  si  volis,  non  opifex*;  (call 
the  work  holy  if  you  wish,  but  not  the 
worker).  Facta  non  nomina  (measures, 
not  men). 

“And  then  he  asked  the  gentleman  in  yel¬ 
low  and  black:  ‘I  say,  clever  one,  I  now  know 
what  the  name,  Philautus,  means,  albeit  I 
have  but  little  Greek.  Philautus — self- 
lover,  but  what  signifieth  ‘S’.?  Is  it  sibi, 
or  selbe,  or  mayhap,  Satanas?  your  auto¬ 
graph  ‘or  maybe  all,  a  monogram’? 

“But  the  one  in  black  and  yellow  spat 
fire  three  times  and  leaped  over  to  Bonn 
where  he  was  giving  private  lessons  to  the 
son  of  Otto  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
who  thereby  became  a  great  scholar  and 


founded  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the 
mother  of  many  later  ones  all  over  the  world. 

“The  rest  of  the  chronicle  is  short  enough. 
It  tells  how  other  menders  inspired  of  God 
to  learn  of  Boethius,  became  his  followers, 
and  ret  up  the  ‘guild  of  the  wells.’  They 
chose  as  their  device,  which  may  still  be 
seen  cut  in  the  stone  of  the  wells  of  great 
cities,  two  hammers  crossed  within  a  wheel 
and  under  it  the  motto  of  the  order,  Am- 
plium  Antistamus,  which  might  be  trans¬ 
lated:  ‘We  make  the  well  well.’  The  record 
tells  briefly  how  Boethius  mended  wells  in 
Flanders,  Brabant,  France,  and  Spain, 
crossed  into  England,  went  north  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  Kinross,  and  from  the  town 
called  Scotland  Well,  near  Loch  Leven  he 
sent  out  his  well-menders  to  all  parts  of 
Caledonia  from  Kirkudbright  to  Caithness. 
And  here  he  wrote  ‘the  precepts,’  those  short 
Latin  proverbs  which  circulate  over  his 
name. 

“But  how  is  it  that  he  is  called  Saint 
Boethius?  Pure  myth.  He  never  took 
holy  orders.  He  was  a  plain  journeyman 
mechanic,  given  to  thinking.  He  married 
a  fine  widow  at  Scotland  Well.  Boethius, 
as  you  well  know,  means  ‘the  helper.’ 
Many  men  in  the  annals  of  the  world  bear 
that  name.  It  is  spelled  Boece,  Boise,  and 
Boyce.  There  are  plenty  of  Scottish  Boyces 
all  over  the  world.  My  mother’s  father” 
said  Ludwig,  “was  one.” 

Now  this  has  been  strung  out  longer  than 
is  necessary.  But  hear  one  thing  more.  I’ll 
wager  that  the  whole  Boethius  tale,  il¬ 
luminated  manuscript  and  all,  was  the  work 
of  delicious  old  Boyce  Ludwig  himself, 
founder  of  the  Chair  of  Civic  Duty,  who 
would  surely  admit  it  if  you  were  so  utterly 
lacking  in  romance  as  to  ask  him. 


It  is  the  first  problem  of  man  to  find  out  what  work  he  is  to  do. 

— Carlyle. 


The  object  of  life  is  action.  From  this  springs  true  happiness. 

— Aristotle. 


LO!  THE  POOR  CHILDREN 

Roderick  Peattie 


[“Think,  children,  think.”  You  have  heard  this  so  often  when  you  know  they  haven’t  anything 
to  think  about  that  this  refreshing  discourse  upon  the  richness  of  content  of  an  old  school  stand-by  will 
delight  you.  Professor  Peattie  teaches  geography  at  Ohio  State  University.] 

HOW  I  pity  the  school  children!  We  texts  which  have  been  put  into  the  teaching 
each  of  us,  we  pedagogs,  must  try  field.  As  a  teacher  of  teachers,  I  have  made 
out  a  new  theory  on  them.  It  is  it  my  concern  to  examine  these  texts.  Each 
thus  that  many  of  us  achieve  fame  in  our  text  strives  to  present  a  new  idea  in  teach- 
profession.  Indeed  there  has  grown  up  a  ing.  Every  one  has  its  virtues.  I  am  glad 
group  of  men  who  call  themselves  “profes-  when  each  one  comes  out  for  the  contribu- 
sional  experts,”  in  distinction  to  the  “sub-  tion  which  it  makes.  On  the  other  hand, 
ject  or  content  experts,”  each  one  of  whom  these  texts  illustrate  in  certain  cases  what 
must  theorize  and  experiment  with  the  I  have  been  saying.  They  fail  to  introduce 
innocents.  I  do  not  argue  that  educational  the  discipline  and  the  simple  approach  to 
methods  shall  not  advance.  We  must  not  logic  in  happy  combination  and  proportion, 
still  teach  by  the  blab-school  method  of  our  A  child  loves  logic.  When  first  he  becomes 
backwoods  ancestors.  But  there  seems  too  conscious  of  mental  processes  he  is  delighted, 
large  a  number  of  theorizers  and  a  still  He  does  not  need  to  be  inveigled  into  logical 
larger  number  of  theories,  and  yet,  strangely,  mental  processes  by  circuitous  methods, 
there  are  so  few  fundamental  facts.  He  likes  the  direct  fact,  and  its  simple 

I  am  a  college  teacher  and  as  such  I  do  conclusion  is  his  little  victory.  Now  in 
not  deal  directly  with  the  primary  and  order  to  evolve  for  him  direct  processes  of 
secondary  grades,  except  as  I  come  in  con-  thinking,  we  must  of  a  necessity  get  down 
tact  with  teachers  taking  higher  work,  to  fundamentals.  The  child  is  happy  to 
Perhaps  I  am  doomed  to  know  the  faults  of  see  that,  by  himself,  he  has  built  up  a 
earlier  education  better  than  its  virtues.  I  simple  structure  of  facts.  It  is  the  men- 
find  the  student  coming  to  college  with  little  tally  constructed  conception  built  by  him- 
preparation  in  methods  of  study  or  in  logic,  self  that  the  child  most  enjoys.  It  is  his 
When  I  blame  this  on  the  high  schools,  I  own.  This  is  more  particularly  true  for 
am  told  that  I  must  go  further  and  blame  the  middle  grades  than  the  more  elemen- 
the  grade  schools.  What  I  deplore  most  is  tary  classes.  By  the  third  and  possibly 
the  slight  conception  of  logical  processes  of  the  second  grade  the  young  mind  need 
thinking.  There  seems  to  be  too  little  no  longer  tell  what  he  sees  in  “the  pretty 
equipment  in  the  freshman’s  mind  to  permit  picture.”  The  exercise  of  this  sort  bores 
him  to  develop  the  habits  of  logical  processes,  him.  What  is  demanded  by  the  growing 
Too  often,  this  is  due  to  a  laissez-faire  mind  is  more  intellectual.  We  need  no 
method  of  teaching,  but  again  its  cause  lies  longer  work  from  the  child’s  experience 
in  the  fact  that  the  student  has  been  ex-  downward.  We  can  take  the  fact  and  lead 
perimented  with  and  the  task  of  acquiring  it  to  its  conclusion.  Were  a  blind  man  to 
facts  and  deducing  conclusions  has  not  been  be  taught  the  form  and  purpose  of  a  tree, 
taught.  how  would  we  teach  him  the  proper  concep- 

My  teaching  subject  happens  to  be  geog-  tion?  By  elevating  him  to  a  branch  and 
raphy  and  I  am  tremendously  interested  in  permitting  him  to  feel  first  the  twig  and 
the  great  variety  of  elementary  geography  then  the  trunk  and  finally  the  roots?  I  once 
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took  two  blind  boys  to  let  them  feel  the 
mounted  skeleton  of  a  mastodon.  I  led 
them  first  to  the  tusks  which  they  could 
barely  reach.  They  were  amazed  but  not 
understanding.  They  asked  to  be  taken 
to  the  feet.  Then  they  worked  their  way 
around  by  feeling  until  they  came  to  the 
tusks.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  they 
understand. 

Just  how  are  we  to  get  back  to  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  geography  teaching  for  children? 
In  colleges  ordinarily  we  approach  the 
studies  of  peoples  by  classifying  and  sub¬ 
dividing  them  according  to  groupings  of 
environmental  factors  in  order  to  establish 
units  for  the  study  of  economic  and  social 
conditions.  It  is  in  this  way  that  geography 
must  organize  its  far-reaching  and  widely 
scattered  data  and  fact.  This  is  regional 
geography.  The  region  has  many  bases  of 
division.  We  have  physiographic,  climatic, 
and  economic  regions.  There  are  human 
regions,  regions  of  energy,  agricultural  re¬ 
gions  and  industrial  regions.  After,  all  we 
are  most  interested  in  the  region  from  the 
point  of  mankind  itself.  This  is  especially 
true  in  elementary  teaching.  Mesopotamia 
is  a  distinct  geographic  province  in  its 
physical  aspects.  But  the  grade-school 
teacher  is  interested  in  Mesopotamia  because 
of  the  unity,  historical,  economic,  and  social, 
which  its  inhabitants  exhibit.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  then  to  review  the  peoples 
of  the  world  according  to  their  activities. 
We  are,  however,  prone  to  forget  the  funda¬ 
mental  physical  basis  of  division  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  provincial  lines  entirely  upon 
the  characters  of  people.  This  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  but  it  is  fraught  with  dan¬ 
gers,  unless  one  begin  with  the  essential 
facts  and  work  upward.  The  exact  coinci¬ 
dence  of  provincial  lines  will  never  be  agreed 
upon — so  complicated  is  the  matter — and 
they  will  always  be  a  subject  of  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  uncertainties  will  leaven 
geographic  investigation  and  will  mean 
great  vitality  to  the  study.  But  none  are 
competent  for  the  task  except  the  especially 
trained. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  some  day  there 


will  arise  an  American  geographer  who  will 
dominate  our  thoughts,  as  did  Vidal  de  la 
Blache  for  the  French  geographers.  The 
varieties  and  vagrancies  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  geography,  especially  in  elementary 
schools,  must  be  attacked  by  some  expert 
in  elementary-school  methods  and  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  principles  so  clearly  set  down  that, 
as  a  group,  we  become  determined  upon  a 
program  for  the  grades.  I  feel  that  from 
among  those  who  are  founding  their  texts 
upon  physical  regions  will  come  the  man  who 
are  to  set  for  us  a  standard  of  approach.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  all  use  the  same 
textbook.  It  does  not  even  mean  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  responsible  for  the 
postulations  will  be  a  textbook  writer.  A 
plurality  of  texts  and  their  constant  revision 
is  to  be  hoped  for.  What  we  want  is  to  be 
agreed  upon  an  essential  principle  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Just  what  may  be  the  method  of  arriving 
at  this  end?  How  shall  we  teach  the 
geography  of  the  world  to  little  people? 
There  are  few  who  would  not  admit  that 
regional  geography  in  one  of  its  forms  is 
the  logical  geography  for  young  and  old. 
This  does  not  prevent  us  from  teaching  the 
geography  of  a  political  unit,  but  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject  must  logically  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  region. 
Nor  should  our  political  units  be  too  small. 
In  a  state  geography  the  county  is  ordinarily 
too  small  a  unit.  In  the  geography  of  a 
country,  the  state  is  not  large  enough.  In 
the  study  of  the  United  States  the  mountain 
men  of  the  Appalachians  should  be  taken  as  a 
unit,  no  matter  where  their  state  representa¬ 
tives  happen  to  convene.  The  real  differ¬ 
ences  that  arise  between  most  geographers 
are  in  their  definitions  of  the  natural  region. 

In  America  many  of  us  have  come  to 
geography  through  training  in  geology.  In 
order  to  free  ourselves  from  such  slight,  very 
slight,  disadvantages  as  exist  from  that  ante¬ 
cedent  we  have  gone  to  an  extreme  and  lost 
sight  of  or  disclaimed  the  origins  of  their 
knowledge.  The  human-use  region,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  withdraw  geography  from 
the  terrible  dangers  of  geology,  whatever 
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may  be  its  excellence  in  theory,  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  method  of  approach  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  untrained  teacher  and  is  a 
matter  of  confusion  to  the  child.  The  data 
is  too  complicated.  Thus  let  us  suppose 
that  southern  New  England  has  been  chosen 
as  a  human-use  region.  This  may  be  done 
with  all  correctness.  But  the  child  asks 
“why” — as  children  do.  Were  I  to  reduce 
to  simplicity  the  reasons  for  this  choice  for 
the  child  mind  I  should,  I  am  afraid,  be 
forced  to  come  back  to  the  question  of 
natural  endowments  of  the  region.  Why 
not  start  with  natural  endowments?  Be 
our  method  inductive  or  deductive  the  data 
which  is  of  a  nature  that  can  be  given  the 
young  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

I  cannot  show  much  sympathy  with  the 
plea  that  physiographic  regions  smack  too 
much  of  the  geological.  They  should,  just 
as  the  human  use  to  which  the  region  is 
put  smacks  of  economics.  The  most  fun¬ 
damental  facts  in  American  history  are 
physiographic  and  climatic.  If  this  is 
granted,  should  we  then  use  physiographic 
or  climatic  lines  as  the  basis  of  natural 
regions?  To  discuss  the  human  geography 
of  the  United  States  on  a  climatic  basis, 
especially  with  youngsters,  would  be  to 
no  definite  end.  Ordinarily  the  climatic 
division  is  too  large  and  not  definite  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose.  Again  it  is  difficult 
always  to  use  both  physiography  and  climate 
in  making  up  the  divisions,  though  at  times 


and  in  places  this  is  possible.  I  am  still  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  phy¬ 
siographic  division,  because  of  its  definite¬ 
ness,  size,  and  importance,  is  the  logical  basis 
of  a  study  of  human  divisions  by  the  young. 
My  conviction  is  that  more  progress  can 
be  made  in  grade-school  geography  by  teach¬ 
ing  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental 
facts;  then  one  may  go  into  economics  and 
sociology  as  far  as  the  mettle  of  the  class 
permits.  It  may  sound  treasonable,  but 
geologic  factors  stand  as  a  straightforward 
class  of  influences  whose  direct  action  upon 
human  kind  forms  a  most  teachable  subject 
for  the  child.  Don’t  strain  the  child’s  mind; 
build  it  up. 

Some  authors  of  textbooks  for  the  grades 
have  ignored  the  regional  methods,  and  this 
is  unfortunate.  Others  have  taken  up  the 
subject  in  a  manner  which  is  too  advanced 
and  which  deprives  the  child  of  simple, 
logical  processes  of  thinking,  which  is  poor 
pedagogy.  There  are  other  authors,  who 
by  one  means  or  another — we  welcome  the 
variety — have  maintained  in  the  foreground 
the  fundamental  facts  which  the  child  needs 
in  order  to  build  up  simply  his  mental 
pictures.  Some  day  we  shall  come  to  see 
virtues  in  a  method  which  will  dominate 
all  textbooks,  so  great  will  be  its  excellence. 
I  am  willing  to  prophesy  that  the  final 
method  for  teaching  grade-school  geography 
will  be  the  simplest,  the  one  that  stresses 
the  fundamentals,  j 


Keep  Saying  It. — Here  is  a  good  example.  Miss  Ottilia  M.  Frisch  is  Commissioner 
of  Schools  of  Saginaw  County,  Michigan.  The  letter  head  of  the  office  shows  the  names  of 
the  assistant,  the  clerk,  the  traveling  nurse,  the  club  leader  and  the  attendance  officer. 
That  is  democratic  as  well  as  convenient.  But  balancing  this,  on  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  sheet  is  printed: 

The  future  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the  character  of  its  citizenship.  We 
are  not  building  permanently  unless  the  youth  of  the  land  are  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  American  citizenship. 

— Thos  R.  Marshall. 

Isn’t  that  a  good  idea?  It  is  a  repeated  reminder  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  schools, 
a  sort  of  light,  preventing  too  easy  a  digression  into  the  mists  of  scholarship. 


VITALITY  IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

James  L.  Mursell 

[The  need  of  live  teachers,  the  failure  of  their  college  course  to  develop  their  abilities,  constructive 
suggestions  for  improving  the  output  of  collegiate  courses  in  education,  constitute  this  contribution  of 
the  Professor  of  Education  in  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin.] 


ON  NEARLY  every  college  campus 
in  the  United  States  the  perennial 
issue  between  method  and  content 
in  the  training  of  teachers  is  very  much 
alive.  And  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  until 
some  solution  is  worked  out  that  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  intelligent  and  constructive 
than  any  now  in  clear  sight.  Certainly  no 
one  can  refuse  to  admit  that  the  training  of 
teachers  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts.  The  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  attracts,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  larger 
share  of  college  graduates  than  any  other 
single  vocation.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  senior 
classes  more  or  less  actively  trying  for 
positions  in  the  public  schools.  They  all 
know  that  to  be  eligible  they  must  measure 
up  to  professional  standards  set  by  the  State 
and  other  agencies.  And  this  means  regis¬ 
tration  in  a  goodly  number  of  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

So  the  question  of  pedagogical  training  is 
a  very  cogent  one  for  the  college  of  liberal 
arts.  And  it  is  often  formulated  and  de¬ 
bated  in  an  unfortunate  way.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  apt  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  being  a  thief  of  the  students’  time 
and  energies.  How  much  time  shall  young 
people  preparing  to  teach  be  required  or 
allowed  to  take  from  the  academic  studies, 
and  particularly  their  majors,  to  devote  to 
specific  professional  preparation?  It  is  in 
this  rather  provocative  way  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  usually  raised. 

Now  nothing  in  the  world  is  to  be  gained 
by  attacking  the  matter  in  a  polemic  spirit. 
Of  course,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
human  nature,  it  will  be  tempting  to  do  just 
this.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  teacher 


of  academic  subjects,  with  high  and  vital 
ideals  of  scholarship,  who  bitterly  begrudges 
the  demands  of  state  departments  of  public 
instruction  and  accrediting  agencies  gen¬ 
erally,  and  who  is  apt  to  respond  to  any  and 
every  demand  for  an  increase  in  pedagogical 
requirements  with  nothing  more  edifying 
than  irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  of  education  can  easily  think  up  a 
good  many  stinging  and  not  always  very 
worthy  taunts  about  college  graduates  who 
ruin  a  series  of  high-school  classes  before  they 
get  started  as  effective  teachers.  Further¬ 
more,  he  has  the  feeling  of  being  backed  up 
by  a  formidable  constituency  of  public-school 
men,  and  of  being  in  line  with  administrative 
tendencies;  and  all  this  is  apt  to  make  him  a 
little  less  considerate  and  a  little  more  dog¬ 
matic  than  he  need  be. 

All  of  this,  so  familiar  to  every  college 
man,  is  no  more  than  beating  the  air.  After 
all,  we  have  a  serious  problem  before  us, 
which  carries  us  down  to  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  educational  issues.  Let  us  try  to 
determine  just  what  facts  and  principles  are 
involved  in  this  debate. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  what  the  college 
can  do  in  the  way  of  teaching  pedagogical 
method  is  very  limited.  If  we  think  of  the 
great  function  of  the  collegiate  department 
of  education  as  the  teaching  of  method,  then 
we  cannot  feel  that  it  is  a  very  well-adapted 
instrument,  or  that  a  student  can  profitably 
give  it  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  Telling 
inexperienced  undergraduate  students  how 
to  teach  will  no  doubt  do  some  good,  but  not 
a  great  deal.  One  can  give  them  a  few 
basic  ideas,  and  bring  them  into  touch  with 
some  of  the  best  modern  suggestions.  One 
certainly  feels  that  they  will  not  go  out 
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absolutely  green.  They  will  have  some 
notion  of  how  to  set  about  preparing  lessons, 
how  assignments  ought  to  be  given,  how  to 
grade,  and  how  to  handle  discipline.  This 
is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  can  all  be  given  in 
perhaps  a  hundred  class  hours  at  the  most. 
It  is  not  the  slightest  use  going  into  elaborate 
technical  detail  with  undergraduate  classes. 
Minutice  may  be  very  interesting  to  the 
trained  and  experienced  teacher.  But  to 
the  inexperienced  person,  delicate  shades  of 
distinction  about  how  to  handle  projects, 
the  subtler  nuances  of  problem  work  and 
assignments,  etc.,  are  mere  arid  scholasti¬ 
cisms.  Practice  teaching,  too,^wIirTiardly 
fill  the  bill.  The  classroom  situation  is  not 
normal.  The  student-teacher  is  not  in  full 
charge.  She  may  learn  to  be  used  to  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  get  rid  of  some 
initial  embarrassment,  and  in  general  get  the 
“feel”  of  the  teaching  situation.  And 
though  this  is  undoubtedly  an  asset,  it  is  not 
worth  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  cultural 
values. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  we  want  to  teach 
method,  nothing  short  of  the  German  pro¬ 
bationary  system  will  do.  And  this  means 
a  very  thoroughgoing  reorganization  of 
teacher-training.  It  means  that  instead  of 
placing  such  training  during  the  college 
course,  we  make  the  first  year,  or  even  the 
first  two  years  of  service,  years  of  active 
training  under  special  supervision.  I  can¬ 
not  pause  to  discuss  such  a  scheme  in  all  its 
bearing  here.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the 
proper  system  to  employ  if  we  are  really 
serious  in  our  proposal  to  teach  methods. 
The  collegiate  department  can  do  a  little 
along  this  line,  but  not  much,  simply  because 
it  is  not  dealing  with  people  who  are  in 
practical  contact  with  the  teaching  situ¬ 
ation. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  purely  academic  training  given  at 
the  typical  American  college  until  some  ten 
years  ago,  has  failed  to  turn  out  graduates 
who  are  good  teachers.  It  was  once  thought 
that  a  college  degree  was  a  valid  passport  to 
teaching.  But  gradually  it  began  to  dawn 


holder  of  the  A.  B.  ruined  a  succession  of 
high-school  classes  in  the  course  of  learning 
something  which  it  was  felt  that  the  college 
ought  to  have  taught  him  before  letting  him 

go. 

Here  we  have  something  that  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  higher  education,  and 
raises  fundamental  questions.  For  it  has 
always  been  the  great  assumption  of  uni¬ 
versity  training  that  the  educated  man 
should  be,  ipso  facto,  the  successful,  or  at 
least  the  competent  teacher.  The  mediaeval 
university  was  a  society  of  teachers  and 
students,  a  guild  of  scholars,  whose  masters 
at  or  :e  assumed  professorial  rights  and 
dignities.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
average  Oxford  graduate  today,  fits  in  a 
good  deal  better  into  the  public-school  sys¬ 
tem  of  England  than  does  the  graduate  of  an 
American  college  into  our  own  high-school 
system. 

Why  is  this.?  Sometimes  it  has  been  said 
that  the  college  student  is  exposed  for  four 
years  to  the  worst  possible  pedagogical 
models,  so  that  when  he  goes  out,  he  carries 
with  him  an  impossible  and  inapplicable 
tradition  of  teaching.  I  venture  to  question 
this.  Perhaps  there  may  be  more  bad 
teaching  in  college  than  in  high  school,  but 
the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  lies  much 
deeper.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  our 
whole  scheme  of  higher  education  has  gotten 
badly  out  of  line.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  by  their  very  organization, 
American  colleges  hold  up  an  entirely  false 
ideal  of  what  constitutes  genuine  education. 

Unlike  higher  institutions  anywliere  else 
in  the  world,  we  grant  degrees  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  mark  definite  stages  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  culture,  on  the  basis  of  accumulated 
credits.  And  how  can  this  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  else  than  almost  overtly  encouraging 
our  students  to  think  of  education  in  terms 
of  addition  rather  than  of  living  growth? 
Our  bachelorship  essentially  means  a  little 
bit  of  this  and  a  little  bit  of  that  and  a  little 
bit  of  the  other  thing.  And  nowhere  in  the 
Whole  curriculum  is  the  student  definitely 
( led  to  see  the  unity  of  all  knowledge.  The 
(most  careful  advice  on  majors  and  minors. 
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and  the  most  subtle  planning  of  sequences 
and  prerequisites  cannot  do  more  than 
mitigate  this  evil  which  is  embedded  in  the 
fundamental  system  of  our  collegiate  work. 
It  is  an  absolutely  unpedagogical  procedure, 
and  it  produces  unpedagogical  results. 

For  great  teaching  depends  not  upon 
encyclopaedic  scholarship,  but  upon  vital¬ 
ized  scholarship.  The  first-rate,  inspiring 
teacher  may  perhaps  not  know  a  great  deal, 
in  one  sense,  but  he  will  most  assuredly  see 
all  that  he  knows  in  wide  relationships,  and 
feel  and  use  it  all  as  a  living  and  growing 
whole.  In  a  very  real  and  broad  sense, 
every  worth-while  teacher  is  a  philosopher, 
who  integrates  his  little  specialty  with  the 
great  globus  intellectualis,  and  with  life  it¬ 
self!  As  the  Socratic  Irony  has  shown  once 
and  forever,  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
teacher  is  not  the  ignoramus  but  the  pedant. 
And  indeed  the  literal  purport  of  our  high 
educational  organization  is  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  out  compounds  of  pedantry  and 
smattering,  walking  encyclopaedias  stuffed 
with  unrelated  bits  and  scraps  of  information. 

3.  The  situation  then  is  this:  On  the  one 
hand,  departments  of  education  none  too 
well  situated  for  the  work  of  teaching  method 
and  on  the  other,  a  group  of  academic  de¬ 
partments,  organized  on  a  plan  that  is  in 
one  most  important  respect  anti-educational. 
What  then  is  the  answer.?  Surely  that  we 
have  misconceived  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  collegiate  department  of  education  if  we 
think  that  it  is  primarily  to  teach  method. 
Rather  that  department  stands  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  conscious  and  explicit  the  essential  mean¬ 
ing  of  true  culture.  Its  business  is  not 
merely  or  mainly  to  lead  people  to  learn 
about  education,  as  something  external  to 
themselves,  but  rather  to  interpret  the 
personal  significance  of  becoming  educated 
in  such  a  way  as  vitally  to  help  along  the 
process. 

Let  us  try  to  see  a  little  more  in  detail  how 
this  can  be  done. 

{a).  In  the  first  place,  this  indicates  a  very 
constructive  task  for  the  group  of  historical 
and  comparative  courses.  The  courses  in 
the  history  of  education,  in  particular,  need 


vivifying.  Too  often  they  consist  of  little 
but  the  dry  bones  of  a  pedantic  scholarship, 
simply  because  they  are  taught  without  any 
clear  vision  of  a  constructive  program  and  a 
constructive  message.  Properly  understood, 
no  subject  can  be  of  more  thrilling  interest 
than  this.  To  see  how  culture — the  inner 
and  spiritual  side  of  civilization — has  de¬ 
veloped  and  grown  up  step  by  step,  express¬ 
ing  and  directing  itself  through  countless 
institutions,  and  moulding  the  human  mind 
into  what  it  is  to-day,  is  surely  as  enlighten¬ 
ing  a  study  as  can  be  imagined.  Here  the 
student  has  a  chance  to  see  the  secular  pro¬ 
cess  of  education  writ  large,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  his  own  school  life,  and  the  life  of  his 
own  mind,  in  terms  of  an  age-long  social 
development. 

(b).  The  psychological  courses  fill  in  yet 
other  aspects  of  the  great  panorama.  Here 
we  see  education  working,  not  on  a  vast, 
dramatic,  objective  scale,  but  intimately  and 
subjectively.  Educational  psychology  has 
been  taught  for  many  dllFerent  outcomes, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  legitimate  in 
their  proper  place.  But  essentially  its  mes¬ 
sage  is  of  the  impact  of  educative  forces  upon 
the  mind  of  the  individual.  We  are  rather 
apt  to  lose  this  essential,  dominant  note,  in 
masses  of  detail.  The  study  of  learning,  the 
elaboration  of  the  apparatus  of  testing  and 
measuring,  the  investigations  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  special  subjects,  have  been  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  that  we  need  to  return 
consciously  ever  and  again  to  fundamentals. 
All  these  things,  in  their  manifold  complexity 
must  converge  on  one  point,  and  must  teach 
us  one  thing,  or  they  lose  their  life  and  value. 
They  must  give  us  wiser  and  wider  insight 
into  the  essential  meaning  of  education  in 
ourselves  and  in  others.  To  give  a  concrete 
instance:  to  teach  the  psychology  of  high 
school  mathematics  merely  to  give  a  pro¬ 
spective  teacher  an  armory  of  tricks  is  apt 
to  come  near  being  a  barren  futility.  Good, 
vital  teachers  are  not  made  in  that  way. 
But  to  teach  the  subject  in  order  to  show 
how  the  young  mind  may  be  led  to  grasp 
and  freely  use  and  live  with  abstract  logical 
entities,  how  the  vast  formal  mechanism 
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which  most  of  us  find  so  formidable  may  be 
made  replete  with  living  values,  is  to 
render  an  incalculable  service.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  light  up  all  the  technicalities  of  a 
specialized  mathematics  major,  and  irrigate 
and  vitalize  all  the  student’s  mental  proc¬ 
esses,  little  by  little. 

(c.)  Again,  the  courses  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  field  can  help  along  parallel  lines. 
The  teacher  of  school  administration,  in  any 
of  its  myriad  fields,  who  can  find  nothing  to 
teach  but  dreary  detail,  ought  to  lose  his 
job  as  a  corrupter  of  youth.  For  any 
administrative  scheme  is  palpably  the  em¬ 
bodiment  and  instrument  of  ideas  and  ideals. 
And  half  the  social  struggle  is  so  to  rectify 
our  institutions  that  they  will  more  per¬ 
fectly  and  transparently  reflect  the  desires 
and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  mankind.  Of 
course  there  are  many  things  about  the 
general  management  of  school,  work,  and 
the  relation  of  the  schools  to  legal,  financial, 
and  other  institutions,  that  make  up  a  stock 
of  useful  knowledge  for  prospective  teachers. 
But  beyond  and  above  all  this,  the  great 
aim  should  be  a  truly  philosophic  grasp.  If 
this  is  attained,  all  the  rest  will  easily  follow. 

{d.)  I  have  said  a  good  deal  in  implied 
criticism  of  the  methods  courses,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  this  group 
vanish  from  the  curriculum  of  the  collegiate 
education  department.  Only  they  should 
not  be  regarded  as  centering  merely  on  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  Knacks  have  their 
importance,  and  we  should  not  despise 
them.  But  we  need  to  let  in  broader  and 
brighter  light,  and  emphasize  the  wider  per¬ 
spectives.  The  “why”  of  method  is  always 
far  more  important  than  the  “how,”  for  the 
college  student.  It  is  for  this  that  we  should 
drive.  The  great  purpose  of  the  methods 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  focus  a  wide- 
ranging  educational  philosophy  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  classroom. 

(<?.)  This  whole  scheme  of  work  can  well 
be  linked  together  and  unified  by  means  of 
the  group  of  basic  courses — principles  of 
education,  philosophy  of  education,  and  their 
variants.  In  general  what  we  have  here 


outlined — very  roughly  and  imperfectly,  it  is 
true- — is  a  program  of  teaching  unified  and 
*«vitaii2ed  by  a  message.  Teacher-training 
thus  becomes  more  than  the  imparting  of 
skill.  Rather  it  becomes  the  building  up 
of  a  certain  attitude  towards  culture  and 
towards  life  itself. 

4.  But  will  such  a  scheme  really  work? 
Is  it  practical?  What  are  its  results  and 
implications?  Let  us  try  to  examine  this 
point  more  in  detail. 

{a.)  It  is  of  practical  value  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher.  In  fact,  outcomes  such 
as  have  been  suggested  are  of  more  value 
to  the  teacher  than  all  the  specialized  knacks 
that  it  is  possible  to  learn.  They  make  for 
progress,  for  the  satisfaction  of  expanding 
horizons,  for  professionalism  in  the  truest 
sense. 

{b.)  It  gives  the  department  of  education 
a  very  definite  appeal  to  students  who  have 
no  intention  of  entering  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  By  the  time  anyone  has  spent 
sixteen  years  in  the  schools,  he  should  surely 
have  been  brought  consciously  face  to  face, 
somewhere  in  his  career,  with  an  educational 
philosophy  that  will  hold  water. 

(c.)  It  solves  the  everlasting  antinomy 
between  method  and  content  by  elevating 
the  study  of  education  into  a  general  edu¬ 
cational  stock-taking  and  self-criticism. 

The  great  work  of  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  then,  is  to  lead  students 
actively  to  reflect  about  the  meaning  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  exemplified  in  history,  in  the  lives 
of  others,  and  in  their  own  lives.  And  such 
work  is  doubly  important  in  view  of  the 
fragmentation  of  our  college  curriculum.  It 
is  precisely  in  teaching  the  long  view,  the 
wider  perspective,  the  unified  insight,  that 
our  college  training  is  at  its  weakest.  And 
it  would  seem  that  we  should  not  wish  to 
dispense  with  an  agency  whose  essential 
witness  must  always  be  for  the  unity  of 
culture.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  essence 
of  living  as  opposed  to  dead  culture,  and  it 
is  above  all  else  what  the  teacher  needs. 
Only  those  who  already  have  the  light  can 
hope  to  transmit  it. 


EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

B.  F.  PiTTENGER 


[Year  after  year  our  educational  associations  in  convention  assembled  unanimously  pass  the 
resolutions  of  their  committees  for  the  outlawry  of  war.  Day  after  day  our  public  schools  promote 
the  gospel  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  Major  Pittenger’s  encouragement  is  definite,  correc¬ 
tive,  and  practical:  eradicate  jingoism  from  the  history  and  literature  of  the  schools:  put  stress  upon 
our  dependence  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  for  our  comfort  and  necessities:  cultivate  a  sympathetic 
study  of  the  peoples  of  the  world :  promote  the  better  means  of  settling  the  disputes.  The  author,  on 
leaving  the  army,  returned  to  the  teaching  of  educational  administration  and  has  recently  been  elected 
Dean  of  the  school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Texas. 1 


Briefly,  the  theme  of  this  paper  is 
that  more  and  better  popular  educa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  any  movement 
looking  toward  more  lasting  peace.  Thus, 
baldly  stated,  it  may  appear  almost  indefen¬ 
sibly  trite  and  platitudinous.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  most  ancient  themes  are 
frequently  rejuvenated  by  new  knowledge. 
While,  to  my  mind,  the  unremitting  urgency 
of  the  peace  question  is  sufficient  excuse  for 
its  consideration,  I  hope  also  to  show,  in  the 
course  of  these  pages,  that  there  is  a  little 
new  light  that  may  still  be  thrown  upon  it. 

Before  getting  involved  too  deeply  in  this 
discussion,  I  wish  to  offer  two  preliminary 
statements.  First,  this  paper  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  brief  for  the  ideal  of  ever¬ 
lasting  peace.  I  do  not  know  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  slogan,  “All  peace  and  no 
war,”  is  either  practicable  or  desirable.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  a  better  slogan  for  the 
present  is  “More  peace  and  less  war.”  Per¬ 
haps  some  day,  when  we  have  learned  to 
keep  our  war-making  propensities  under 
more  rational  control,  we  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  consider  their  complete  elimination. 
But  while  I  have  tried  to  escape  the  possible 
delusion  of  extravagant  expectations,  I  am 
none  the  less  serious  in  my  plea.  The  forces 
that  make  for  war  are  about  us  everywhere. 
Merely  to  preserve  a  rational  balance,  the 
forces  of  peace  must  have  the  support  of 
every  social-minded  citizen. 

Again,  since  I  am  free  to  speak  in  plati¬ 
tudes,  let  me  say  that  I  have  not  put  all  of 


my  peace  eggs  into  this  educational  basket. 
For  the  rational  control  of  war  there  is  no 
single  instrument.  War  springs  from  many 
causes,  and  there  must  be  as  many  preven¬ 
tive  approaches.  Each  of  these  approaches 
must  be  undertaken  by  itself,  and  all  must 
be  coordinated  into  a  consistent  movement 
if  there  is  to  be  an  effective  program.  In 
this  paper  we  can  deal  only  incidentally,  if 
at  all,  with  most  of  these  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  Our  theme  is  not  the  elimination  of 
war,  but  the  advancement  of  peace  through 
the  medium  of  public  education. 

This  ending  our  digression,  let  us  return 
to  our  theme;  that  better  education,  and 
more  of  it,  is  indispensable  if  there  is  to  be 
less  war  and  more  peace.  As  the  first  step 
in  its  defense,  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  man’s  frequent  resort 
to  military  action,  as  set  forth  in  standard 
writings  on  the  subject.  These  reasons  are: 

1.  The  so-called  “dollar  diplomacy,” 
which,  in  the  conduct  of  international  af¬ 
fairs,  puts  wealth  ahead  of  life — property 
above  humanity.  A  phase  of  this  diplomacy 
results  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  “big 
business”  of  every  large  nation,  to  control 
the  world’s  markets  and  raw  materials. 

2.  The  decadent  “secret  diplomacy,”  re¬ 
lapsing  not  infrequently  into  “deceptive 
diplomacy”  of  the  most  reprehensible  sort. 
Diplomacy  between  nations  was  once  notor¬ 
iously  barbaric;  an  ensemble  of  all  of  the 
attitudes  that  characterized  man  in  his  early 
inter-tribal  relations.  It  has  improved  in 
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recent  years,  but  secrecy  and  even  deception 
continue  to  be  practised,  not  only  toward 
other  nations,  but  also  toward  the  general 
public  of  the  nations  actually  involved. 
There  are  cases  on  record  where  a  nation’s 
department  of  foreign  affairs  has  misled 
other  governmental  departments  of  the  same 
nation  with  respect  to  that  nation’s  inter¬ 
national  obligations. 

3.  An  ideal  of  “ patriotism ”  which  puts  a 
nation’s  sovereignty  and  prestige  above 
every  other  human  consideration.  A  corol¬ 
lary  of  this  is  the  subordination  of  the  ideal 
of  comity  between  nations;  of  mutual,  inter¬ 
national,  world  interests  which  are  superior 
to  national  self-interests;  of  rights  of  peoples 
which  other  peoples  are  bound  to  respect. 

4.  A  widespread  popular  Ignorance  of 
and  disinterest  in  international  affairs  in 
days  of  peace.  Yet  it  is  from  the  misdirec¬ 
tion  of  these  affairs  that  war  emerges.  The 
converse  of  this  reason  is  found  in  the 
propaganda  of  the  military  party,  which  is 
everlastingly  preaching  from  the  text:  “In 
time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war.” 

5.  The  contention  that  prolonged  peace 
is  demoralizing  to  a  nation,  and  that  war  is  a 
necessary  purgative.  This  contention  is  not 
so  much  a  specific  cause  of  war  as  a  continued 
impediment  to  the  growth  of  peace  Ideals. 

6.  The  theory  that  man  is  a  “fighting 
animal,”  whose  combative  instincts  toward 
his  kind  must  periodically  express  them¬ 
selves.  Civilization,  it  is  said,  is  the  thin¬ 
nest  of  veneers;  a  hollow  crust  through 
which  man’s  original  nature  is  bound  to 
break.  The  sensible  thing  is  to  be  prepared. 
Here  again  we  confront  a  principal  argument 
of  the  military  party,  rather  than  an  im¬ 
mediate  cause  for  military  action. 

A  little  thinking  will  discover,  in  most  of 
these  six  reasons,  very  definite  arguments  for 
education.  At  least  four  of  them  are  based 
fundamentally  upon  popular  apathy  and 
ignorance.  Subterranean  diplomacy,  dollar- 
directed  and  misleading,  cannot  always  rep¬ 
resent  the  will  of  intelligent  and  awakened 
peoples.  Education  in  righteous  political 
relationships  will  surely  confirm  the  words  of 
Roosevelt,  that  “true  patriotism  carries  with 


it  not  hostility  to  other  nations,  but  a  quick¬ 
ened  sense  of  responsible  good-will  toward 
other  nations,  a  good-will  of  acts  and  not 
merely  of  words.”  And  the  narrow-visioned 
self-involvement  of  nations  today,  obscuring 
their  perception  of  incipient  difficulties  until 
war  springs  from  them,  will  have  to  yield  to 
popular  enlightenment.  Thus,  these  allega¬ 
tions  for  the  prevalence  of  war  are  really 
arguments  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  doctrine  that 
too  much  peace  makes  nations  sick;  and  that 
(to  quote  Treitschke)  “the  living  God  will 
take  care  that  the  terrible  physic  of  war  shall 
be  administered  to  humanity  again  and 
again” ?  Here  is  a  doctrine,  with  prominent 
and  eloquent  defenders,  which  seems  to 
stand  squarely  across  the  pathway  of  our 
argument.  It  will  be  well  to  hear  a  few  of 
its  advocates  before  we  assume  an  attitude 
toward  it. 

Few  would  expect  to  find  a  defender  of 
spoliation  and  bloodshed  in  the  aesthetic- 
minded  Ruskin.  Yet,  in  his  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,  he  thus  describes  some  results  of  his 
historical  researches: 

The  common  notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues 
of  civil  life  flourished  together,  I  found  to  be 
wholly  untenable.  Peace  and  the  vices  of  civil 
life  only  flourish  together.  We  talk  of  peace  and 
learning,  of  peace  and  plenty,  of  peace  and 
civilization;  but  I  found  that  these  were  not  the 
words  that  the  Muse  of  History  coupled  together; 
that,  on  her  lips,  the  words  were — peace  and 
sensuality,  peace  and  selfishness,  peace  and  death. 
I  found,  in  brief,  that  all  great  nations  learned 
their  truth  of  word,  and  strength  of  thought,  in 
war:  that  they  were  nourished  in  war,  and  wasted 
by  peace;  taught  by  war,  and  deceived  by  peace; 
trained  by  war,  and  betrayed  by  peace — in  a 
word,  that  they  were  born  in  war,  and  expired  in 
peace. 

This  doctrine  is  most  often  connected  in 
our  minds  with  the  militaristic  regime  in 
Germany.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  has  it 
been  so  unequivocally  expressed;  or  made  so 
intimate  a  part  of  a  political  philosophy. 
Thus,  in  1893,  Max  Jahns  wrote:  “War  re¬ 
generates  corrupted  peoples,  it  awakens 
dormant  nations,  it  rouses  self-forgetful,  self- 
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abandoned  races  from  their  moral  languor. 
In  all  times,  war  has  been  an  essential  factor 
in  civilization.”  Said  the  notorious  Nietz¬ 
sche:  “It  is  a  mere  illusion  and  pretty  senti¬ 
ment  to  expect  much  (even  anything  at  all) 
from  mankind  if  it  forgets  to  make  war.” 
And  we  must  not  omit  this  dictum  from 
Bernhardi:  “War  is  a  biological  necessity  of 
the  first  importance,  a  regulative  element  in 
the  life  of  mankind  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  since  without  it  an  unhealthy 
development  will  follow,  which  excludes 
every  advancement  of  the  race,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  real  civilization.” 

Here  is  the  Bismarckian  doctrine  of  “  blood 
and  iron”  in  all  of  its  gruesome  nakedness. 
It  is  so  brutally  antithetical  to  our  pet  be¬ 
liefs  and  dogmas  that  we  can  hardly  credit 
the  sanity  of  its  authors.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  so  sane  a  thinker  as  William 
James  once  raised  this  very  question  seri¬ 
ously,  and  proposed  enforced  manual  labor 
as  a  possible  equivalent  of  war,  to  stimulate 
virility,  endurance,  courage,  resourcefulness, 
self-sacrifice,  decision  of  character,  and  devo¬ 
tion  both  to  present  duty  and  to  ultimate 
ideals.  Other  writers,  approaching  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  other  viewpoints,  have  made  differ¬ 
ent  proposals  looking  to  the  same  end.  For 
myself,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  if  the  case 
for  war  is  so  strong  as  James  appears  to 
think  it  is,  then  neither  his  nor  any  one  else’s 
proposed  substitute  seems  to  me  adequate 
to  its  purpose. 

But  while  we  are  contemplating  this  doc¬ 
trine,  let  us  also  recall  the  character  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare,  with  its  unprecedented  destruc¬ 
tive  possibilities.  A  recent  article  from  the 
pen  of  Winston  Churchill  pictures  warfare 
under  modern  conditions  as  the  potential 
exterminator  of  the  human  race.  He  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  methods  of  destruction 
which  were  being  perfected  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  ready  for  employment  the 
ensuing  summer.  Compared  with  this  con¬ 
templated  attack,  he  states,  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  four  years  preceding  was 
“only  a  prelude.”  Airplanes  by  thousands, 
high-powered  cannon  by  scores  of  thousands, 
“poisonous  gases  of  incredible  malignity,” 


would  have  “stifled  resistance  and  paralyzed 
all  life  on  the  hostile  front  subject  to  at¬ 
tack.” 

When  the  Great  War  ended,  these  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
underlying  their  development  were  stored 
away  in  the  war  archives  of  the  different 
countries,  and  have  been  studied  and  added 
to  until  now  “should  war  come  again  to  the 
world,  it  is  not  with  the  weapons  and  agen¬ 
cies  prepared  for  1919  that  it  will  be  fought, 
but  with  developments  and  extensions  of 
these  which  will  be  incomparably  more  for¬ 
midable.”  This  new  war  would  witness 
attacks  upon  the  civilian  populations  of  the 
nations  involved,  as  well  as  upon  their  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  and  would  include  the  deliberate 
spread  of  epidemic  diseases  as  one  of  its 
agencies.  Churchill  concludes  by  saying: 

Mankind  has  never  been  in  this  position  before. 
Without  having  improved  appreciably  in  virtue 
or  enjoying  wiser  guidance,  it  has  got  into  its 
hands  for  the  first  time  tools  by  which  it  can  un¬ 
failingly  accomplish  its  own  extermination.  That 
is  the  point  in  human  destinies  to  which  all  the 
glories  and  toils  of  men  have  at  last  led  them. 
They  would  do  well  to  pause  and  ponder  upon 
their  new  responsibilities.  Death  stands  at  at¬ 
tention,  obedient,  expectant,  ready  to  serve, 
ready  to  shear  away  the  peoples  en  masse:  ready, 
if  called  on,  to  pulverize,  without  hope  of  repair, 
what  is  left  of  civilization. 

Surely  a  blacker  picture  of  the  future  has 
never  been  painted  in  the  history  of  man! 
Yet  it  hardly  seems  to  be  exaggerated.  But 
see  where  it  leads  us.  War,  we  have  been 
told,  is  the  savior  of  virtue.  Now  we  are 
told  that  it  threatens  to  exterminate  the  race. 
Have  we,  then,  at  last  arrived  at  this  appall¬ 
ing  contradiction;  that  man,  to  preserve  his 
virtue,  must  destroy  himself? 

Superficially,  this  dismal  alternative  seems 
quite  possible.  There  is  much  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  a  long-continued  peace 
brings  dissension  into  the  internal  politics  of 
a  nation,  corruption  and  discord  into  its 
economic  life,  and  physical  if  not  moral  de¬ 
terioration  to  its  people.  When  we  recall 
the  changes  that  swept  this  country  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  war — the  crumbling 
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of  party  alignments,  the  welding  of  public 
opinion,  the  almost  unanimous  sacrificing  of 
luxuries  and  comforts,  and  the  promoting  of 
organized  charity  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
— we  are  forced  to  give  at  least  respect  to 
this  favorite  tenet  of  militarism.  On  the 
surface  of  things,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem 
that  the  late  war  really  helped  us  to  regain 
our  moral  health.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  war  nearly 
blasted  civilization. 

But  when  one  examines  more  closely  into 
the  thesis  that  war  is  a  necessary  moral  pur¬ 
gative  for  nations,  he  becomes  less  certain 
of  its  truth.  Some  very  unfortunate  after¬ 
effects  of  the  late  war  come  to  mind.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  war-time  profiteers,  of  the 
League  fiasco  in  the  Senate,  of  Teapot  Dome, 
of  the  scandal  in  the  Veteran’s  Bureau,  and 
of  the  recent  recrudescence  of  racial  oppres¬ 
sion  and  religious  bigotry.  He  begins  to 
wonder  if  the  degeneracy  charged  to  a  long 
peace  is  any  worse  than  that  incident  to  a 
short  war.  Or,  granting  that  war  is  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  certain  of  the  poisons  of  peace,  he 
wonders  whether  the  evils  consequent  to 
war  are  not  more  serious  than  those  which 
war  eradicates.  From  this,  it  is  but  a  step 
to  a  search  for  the  conditions  involved  in 
peace  which  are  responsible  for  its  unhappy 
corollaries:  and  following  upon  this  search 
for  conditions  comes  another  search  for  the 
means  of  removing  them. 

In  his  groping  for  means  to  offset  the  de¬ 
moralizing  tendencies  of  peace,  is  it  remark¬ 
able  that  man  should  turn  to  education?  Is 
it  not  rather  his  most  natural  recourse  in 
such  an  emergency  ?  The  degeneracy  of 
peace — there  is  some,  probably — would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  product  of  a  mis-educating 
process,  unplanned  and  informal,  which 
springs  spontaneously  up  within  the  social 
system.  For  this  process  there  seem  to  be 
only  two  possible  correctives.  One  is  the 
alternation  of  peace  and  war,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  militarists.  The  other  plan 
is  to  offset  the  informal  mis-education  which 
develops  during  peace  with  a  corrective 
formal  education.  The  adoption  of  this 
latter  plan  involves  a  careful  survey  of  the 


anti-social  tendencies  involved  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  peace,  as  a  background  for  devising 
an  adequate  preventive  or  corrective  pro¬ 
gram. 

When,  however,  we  seriously  propose  to 
educate  mankind  away  from  war,  we  invite 
another  argument  on  the  score  that  man  is 
naturally  a  fighting  animal,  with  specific  in¬ 
stincts  for  physical  combat  that  cannot  be 
altered  or  suppressed.  Civilization,  we  are 
told,  is  but  a  shell,  beneath  whose  painted 
surface  sits  the  “old  Adam”  of  the  funda¬ 
mentalists  or  the  “old  ape”  of  the  modernist 
party.  Again  we  have  raised  the  ancient 
question  of  heredity  versus  environment, 
with  a  large  admixture  of  very  debatable 
psychology. 

Once  more  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  militarists’ 
contention.  On  the  empirical  side,  we  ob¬ 
serve  mankind  relapsing  into  war  about 
every  second  or  third  generation.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  strong  that  we  must  be  dealing 
with  an  inherent  trait  of  human  nature. 
From  a  more  scientific  standpoint,  psychol¬ 
ogists  have  talked  vehemently  about  the 
pertinacity  of  instincts.  The  recent  Freud¬ 
ian  movement  has  persuaded  many  followers 
that  instincts  can  be  thwarted  only  at  great 
peril,  and  that  their  redirection  is  a  matter 
for  expert  attention,  rather  than  for  the 
“mass-production”  sort  of  treatment  that 
it  is  likely  to  receive  in  our  schools.  The 
psychologists  have  also  given  direct  comfort 
to  the  militarists  by  accepting  “pugnacity” 
and  other  associated  instincts  into  good  and 
regular  standing  in  their  order. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  pugnacity 
and  its  associates  must  always  find  their  ulti¬ 
mate  expression  in  organized  war.  Psychol¬ 
ogy  has  itself  described  a  way  for  the  subli¬ 
mation  of  instincts;  i.  e.,  for  working  off  their 
energies  in  activities  that  may  bear  little 
resemblance  to  their  traditional  expression. 
Thus  the  sex  instinct  may  be  sublimated 
in  creative  activities  of  many  sorts.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  this  sublimating  process  is 
a  delicate  procedure;  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  on  a  racial  scale  calls  for  a  staff  of 
expert  workers  now  far  beyond  our  reach. 
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We  find  in  this  fact  at  least  a  hint  of  what  a 
serious  effort  to  educate  mankind  away  from 
war  would  really  mean. 

I  find  hope  for  progress  toward  extended 
peace  in  the  criticisms  of  the  time-honored 
psychology  of  instincts  that  have  recently 
come  from  the  “behaviourists.”  These 
writers  insist  that  our  established  instinct 
theories  are  products  of  the  philosopher- 
psychologists,  or  at  best,  of  the  introspec- 
tionists;  and  that  the  term  has  been  pretty 
generally  used  to  describe  phenomena  which 
could  not  readily  be  traced  to  individual 
experience.  They  have  begun  an  attack  on 
the  problem  by  experimental  methods,  with 
the  intention  of  admitting  to  the  category 
of  instincts  only  such  behavior  as  can  be 
proved  to  be  inborn,  rather  than  such  as 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  acquired.  Present 
results  of  their  investigations  promise  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  accepted 
instincts,  and  seem  also  to  show  that  even 
behavior  which  has  a  demonstrable  instinc¬ 
tive  core,  in  its  specific  details  is  very  largely 
determined  by  experience.  This  latter  point 
may  be  stated  differently  by  saying  that  in¬ 
stincts  are  much  more  generalized  conditions 
of  behavior  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

This  interpretation  of  the  matter  fits  so 
smugly  into  our  present  argument  that  one 
is  tempted  to  make  statements  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  warranted  by  his  hopes  than  by  estab¬ 
lished  facts.  Perhaps  no  psychological  de¬ 
velopment  of  recent  years  has  opened  up 
more  sweeping  possibilities  for  education  and 
for  every  other  line  of  human  reconstruction. 
It  promises  to  bury  the  ancient  bugaboo  of 
the  “original  nature  of  man,”  which  up  to 
now  has  been  flaunted  on  the  banner  of 
every  reactionary  partizan.  But  we  must 
keep  our  temperature  down,  remembering 
that  the  matter  is  hardly  more  than  an 
hypothesis,  in  the  scientific  sense,  at  present. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  over- 
hazardous  to  try  to  explain  tentatively,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  war.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  our  picture  is  drawn  upon  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  hypothesis,  not  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  principle. 


This  is  the  picture:  Man  is,  perhaps,  in¬ 
herently  combative;  that  is  to  say,  he  natur¬ 
ally  rises  up  and  opposes  whatever  gets  in  his 
way,  or  whatever  tries  to  displace  him.  In 
times  past,  frequently  it  was  other  men  that 
got  in  his  way,  or  he  who  got  in  the  way  of 
other  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
natural  expression  of  his  inherent  combative¬ 
ness  was  war.  But  man  also  appears  to  be 
inherently  vainglorious,  and  prowess  in  war, 
both  personal  and  tribal,  was  the  earliest 
road  to  fame  among  his  fellows.  This  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  of  his  inherent  combative¬ 
ness  thus  became  established  in  his  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  became  an  outstanding  part  of  the 
psychological  environment  that  received 
each  succeeding  generation.  Every  child 
was  born  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  war, 
which  became,  to  use  a  non-technical  phrase, 
a  “second  nature”  so  pronounced  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  instinctive.  Our  point  is 
simple.  Combativeness  only  was  inherited. 
The  spirit  of  war  was  acquired;  but  it  was 
acquired  so  early  in  life  by  every  individual, 
and  the  pressure  to  sustain  it  was  so  enerous 
and  continuous  thereafter,  that  it  became 
as  intimate  a  part  of  human  behavior  as 
eating  or  procreation. 

This  same  picture,  with  very  little  altera¬ 
tion,  can  be  made  to  portray  present-day 
conditions.  From  this  standpoint,  the  re¬ 
currence  of  war  in  modern  life  is  explainable, 
not  as  the  result  of  a  specific  instinct  or  in¬ 
stinct  group,  but  of  rearing  every  generation 
of  children  in  an  environment  that  deifies 
war.  The  child’s  chief  knowledge  of  his 
country’s  history  is  of  the  battles  it  has  won; 
the  heroes  that  are  held  up  for  him  to  emu¬ 
late  wore  epaulets  and  waved  the  sword. 
Nearly  every  monument  that  he  sees  com¬ 
memorates  some  military  triumph  or  honors 
some  military  leader.  Even  his  holidays  are 
generally  inflamed  with  a  martial  spirit.  Is 
it,  I  wonder,  a  meaningless  accident  that 
Christmas  day  and  the  Fourth  of  July  are  as 
far  apart  in  point  of  time  as  the  calendar 
could  let  them  be?  Certainly  the  spirit  of 
the  two  events  could  not  be  more  drastically 
dissimilar. 

Another  way  to  express  the  theory  before 
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us  would  be  to  say  that  war  is  a  perversion 
of  the  instinct  of  combativeness;  none  the 
less  a  perversion  because  it  is  so  nearly  uni¬ 
versal.  Combativeness  can  be  expressed  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  are 
socially  useful  and  individually  beneficial. 
It  does  not  need  suppression.  What  it  does 
need  is  to  be  safeguarded  from  perversion 
into  war,  and  to  become  sublimated  into 
socially  valuable  activities.  If  combative¬ 
ness  can  be  perverted  into  racial  destruction 
by  environmental  influences  alone,  as  the 
theory  now  before  us  contemplates,  then, 
surely,  it  can  be  sublimated  into  constructive 
activities  by  other  environmental  influences. 
To  remove  the  first  set  of  influences,  and  to 
replace  them  with  a  diflFerent  set,  is  the  first 
great  problem  of  education  for  peace. 

I  wish  that  I  could  outline  a  program  for 
educational  reconstruction  along  these  lines 
that  would  be  satisfactory  even  to  myself. 
I  cannot  do  it.  The  construction  of  such  a 
program,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  be  achieved 
by  no  one  man,  probably  by  no  single  genera¬ 
tion,  and  possibly  will  never  be  perfected  at 
all.  But  nothing  of  value  can  be  done 
toward  its  development  until  the  need  for  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized,  not  by  one  nation 
only,  but  by  civilized  mankind.  The  first 
great  task  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  education 
for  peace,  leaving  the  details  of  the  program 
for  the  future.  For  the  sake  of  concreteness, 
however,  let  me  olFer  a  few  suggestions. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  distinct  exaggeration 
of  the  military  side  in  the  history  courses  in 
our  schools,  as  well  as  some  perversion  of  the 
record  in  the  interests  of  a  mistaken  patriot¬ 
ism.  Also,  it  seems  to  me,  the  glory  of  war 
is  exalted,  whilfe  its  futility  and  brutality  are 
ignored.  In  teaching  the  causes  of  war,  too 
little  is  said  of  national  cupidity,  egotism, 
and  jealousy,  or  of  the  times  and  places  where 
more  honesty  and  generosity  might  have 
paved  the  way  to  peace.  Similarly,  in  the 
teaching  of  results,  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  political  consequences  and  too  little 
upon  the  racial  and  cultural  havoc  that  has 
ensued.  I  do  not  plead  for  a  representation 
of  war  as  less  important  and  more  terrible 
than  it  actually  is,  but  rather  that  it  shall 


not  be  pictured  as  more  important  or  less 
terrible.  The  error  lies  today,  I  think,  in 
giving  to  military  heroes  and  events  more  at¬ 
tention  than  they  deserve,  in  occasionally 
concealing  facts  that  are  not  flattering  to  our 
national  egotism,  and  in  exhibiting  only  the 
specious  glamor  of  war.  My  plea  is  for  a 
factual  rather  than  a  “jingoistic”  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  nation’s  war  record,  to  children  in 
school. 

Education,  as  I  conceive  it,  should  be  as 
truthful  as  the  biassed  mind  of  man  can 
make  it.  Propaganda  that  dwarfs  or  twists 
the  truth  is  out  of  place  in  the  schools, 
whether  it  have  war  or  peace  for  its  objective. 
And  there  is  no  need  for  truth-twisting. 
Just  the  whole  truth,  or  even  the  representa¬ 
tive  truth,  about  war  is  enough.  At  present, 
it  seems  to  me,  this  truth  is  not  told;  but  the 
story  is  colored  in  favor  of  war. 

Another  contribution  that  the  school 
might  make,  I  think,  is  to  cultivate  a  more 
objective  attitude  toward  the  facts  in  our 
international  relationships.  Our  group  rela¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts,  and  particularly  our  na¬ 
tional  relations,  are  pretty  largely  governed 
by  pride  and  prejudice.  In  these  aflFairs 
we  are  hot-headed  and  emotional  when  we 
should  be  particularly  cool-headed  and  ra¬ 
tional.  The  corrective  seems  to  lie  in  culti¬ 
vating  more  of  the  scientific  attitude. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  thought  of  trying  to 
make  full-fledged  scientists  out  of  all  our 
boys  and  girls.  But  it  seems  to  me  practica¬ 
ble  and  eminently  desirable  to  substitute  so 
far  as  possible  a  factual,  scientific  attitude 
for  the  egotism  and  prejudice  that  are  now 
so  prominent  in  international  aflFairs. 

Also,  I  wonder  why  a  systematic  study  of 
the  characteristics  and  achievements  of  con¬ 
temporary  peoples  could  not  be  introduced 
with  profit  into  the  school  curriculum.  We 
now  teacli  ^he  oceans,  continents,  mountain 
ranges,  and  other  outstanding  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  Why  are  not  peoples  as  important 
to  know  about  as  mountains?  It  may  be 
answered  that  this  service  is  already  being 
performed  by  geography,  which  is  the  study 
of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  human  kind. 
But  the  objection  to  this  answer  is  that. 
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properly  enough,  there  is  much  more  about 
the  earth  than  about  people  in  geography. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  need  for  a  more 
direct  approach  to  the  characteristics  and 
achievements  of  the  world’s  peoples. 

Up  to  this  point  our  remarks  have  dealt 
with  the  informational  side  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  More  important  even  than 
this  is  the  training  or  practice  side,  for  the 
actual  inculcation  of  habits,  ideals,  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  way,  for  example,  in  which 
teachers  in  the  mass  deal  with  the  individual 
and  group  quarrels  of  pupils  is  an  important 
factor  in  promoting  world  peace.  There  are 
also  many  other  ways  in  which  the  schools 
can  cultivate  the  social  attitudes  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  cooperation,  and  good  will.  The 
combativeness  and  vainglory  of  children  can 
likewise  be  given  forms  of  expression  in 
school  which  are  socially  helpful  and  con¬ 
structive.  However,  this  work  of  sublimat¬ 
ing  instincts  still  presents  many  knotty 
problems,  the  solutions  of  which  are  yet  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  a  contradictory  psychology. 

This  discussion  of  the  educational  program 
is  merely  suggestive;  it  is  not  complete,  nor 
necessarily  correct.  The  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  may  be  partly  or  even 
wholly  erroneous  without  affecting  at  all  the 
truth  of  our  main  thesis.  Our  purpose  is 
not  to  set  up  a  program  of  education  for 
peace,  but  to  urge  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  factor  in  the  larger  peace  move¬ 
ment.  The  suggestions  made  will  serve  to 
give  concreteness  to  this  theme,  even  while 
their  imperfections  must  be  acknowledged. 
So,  leaving  the  matter  of  a  program  at  this 
point,  let  us  consider  in  conclusion  two  points 
that  may  be  raised  as  arguments  against  our 
general  theses. 

In  discussing  this  thesis  with  my  friends 
and  colleagues,  I  have  frequently  met  the 
statement  that,  granting  the  importance  of 
education  in  this  matter,  it  is  the  informal 
educational  agencies  like  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  public  forum  that  need  reform, 
rather  than  the  schools.  Formal  school 
education  comes  too  early,  and  is  too  limited 
in  scope  and  too  remote  from  the  facts  of  life 
to  constitute  a  very  dependable  bulwark 


against  the  assaults  of  jingoism.  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  speech-makers  are  the  real  public 
educators  in  the  vital  concerns  of  peace  or 
war.  But  to  this  point  I  would  reply  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  papers  and  preachers  and 
politicians  tell  the  people  what  they  think 
the  people  want  to  hear.  These  agencies,  I 
think,  make  less  effort  now  than  formerly  to 
lead  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  and 
more  effort  to  follow  and  flatter  the  assumed 
bent  of  the  public  mind.  I  may  be  wrong  in 
this  belief;  but  if  I  am  right,  then  we  can 
place  little  reliance  in  these  agencies  in  any 
program  of  educational  reform.  We  must 
turn  to  the  agency  which,  more  than  any 
other,  can  lay  the  foundations  of  correct 
public  opinion.  This  is  the  school. 

A  second  objection  to  the  thesis  of  this 
paper,  frequently  confronted,  is  that  the  best 
hopes  for  world  peace  lie  in  organization 
rather  than  in  education.  Men  will  tend  to 
keep  the  peace,  we  are  told,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  peaceable  means  for  preventing 
or  settling  their  misunderstandings.  Pri¬ 
vate  warfare  has  been  largely  eliminated  by 
government;  and  similarly,  wars  between 
governments  must  be  controlled  by  agree¬ 
ments  and  organizations  effected  between 
them. 

Let  me  say  in  answer,  first,  that  I  have  had 
no  thought  of  setting  up  public  education  as 
the  sole  means  for  promoting  peace.  This 
fact  was  made  clear  very  early  in  this  paper. 
A  real  movement  for  world  peace  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  very  complex  affair.  “War 
springs  from  many  causes,”  we  have  already 
said,  “and  there  must  be  as  many  corrective 
approaches.”  One  cause  is  the  lack  of  sure 
and  adequate  means  for  removing  misunder¬ 
standings.  One  corrective  approach,  there¬ 
fore,  would  naturally  be  the  setting  up  of  an 
international  organization. 

My  second  answer  is  that  such  education 
and  such  organization  are  mutually  depen¬ 
dent.  Some  form  of  international  organiza¬ 
tion  is  almost  indispensable  to  an  effective 
program  of  education  for  peace;  and  con¬ 
versely,  a  properly  directed  public  education, 
in  all  of  the  nations  concerned,  is  necessary 
for  successful  organization.  It  is  foolish  to 
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hope  that  any  one  nation  will  educate  its 
citizens  into  a  state  of  enlightened  helpless¬ 
ness  so  long  as  its  neighbor  nations  continue 
to  live  in  the  jingoistic  tradition.  Such  a 
course  would  be  the  most  patent  form  of 
national  suicide.  Moreover,  it  would  in  no 
sense  guarantee  the  peace;  rather,  it  would 
invite  invasion  and  spoliation,  by  its  armed 
neighbors,  of  the  new  Utopia. 

There  are  also  to  be  considered  the  direct 
and  indirect  educational  values  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations  of  working  together  in  an 
international  organization.  It  is  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  practice  for  theory,  of  actuality 
for  imagination;  a  substitution  whose  valid¬ 
ity  is  recognized  in  every  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  where  it  can  be  made.  The  best  way 
for  peoples  to  come  to  know  each  other  is 
through  international  dealings;  not  military, 
but  of  a  sort  that  call  for  confidence  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  organization  can  concern 
itself,  also,  with  directly  educational  activ¬ 
ities,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  educators  in  connection  with  the 
present  League  of  Nations. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that  an 
international  organization  rests  finally  upon 
the  good-will  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
who  make  up  the  several  cooperating  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  as  impossible  to  foster  such  or¬ 
ganization  upon  the  sentiments  of  national 
jingoism,  as  it  is  to  develop  the  spirit  of  inter¬ 
nationalism  without  having  the  fact  to  back 
it  up.  Each  group  of  nationals  must  be 
made  wise  enough  to  prefer  reason  to  bluster. 


progress  to  destruction,  peace  to  war.  Each 
must  be  made  big  enough  in  spirit  to  try  to 
see  its  neighbors’  point  of  view,  and  generous 
enough  to  make  concessions  that  hurt  its 
pride.  People  must  be  brought  to  see  that, 
in  national  as  well  as  in  personal  disputes, 
neither  the  rights  nor  the  wrongs  of  the  case 
are  usually  confined  to  one  side,  and  that  the 
larger  humanitarian  ends  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  narrower  national  objectives. 
An  international  organization  which  is 
founded  on  provincialism,  distrust,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  greed  among  its  members  is  already 
tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  fundamental  test  of  international  or¬ 
ganization,  to  my  mind,  is  whether  or  not 
it  recognizes  definitely  and  promotes  vigor¬ 
ously  the  cause  of  education  for  peace. 
(Given  the  proper  spirit  between  the  peoples 
/of  the  earth,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
organization,  except  to  perpetuate  the  spirit. 
Lacking  this  spirit,  organization  will  be  of 
little  avail.  An  organization  that  lends  such 
confidence  to  its  members  that  each  is  willing 
to  draw  the  fangs  of  its  people,  that  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  do  so,  and  that  lends  them  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  in  the  doing,  is  cleaving  at  the 
very  root  of  war.  But  an  organization  which 
operates  solely  in  the  realms  of  superficial 
diplomacy,  seeking  to  secure  the  selfish  ends  of 
all  members  and  to  escape  the  consequences, 
is  absurdly  trying  to  kill  the  tree  by  merely 
trimming  up  its  branches.  It  is  bound  to 
fail,  and  to  carry  down  with  it  all  indepen¬ 
dent  efforts  at  peace-sustaining  education. 


SLANG 

T.  V.  VOORHEES 

[Here’s  a  minister  going  to  school.  Pastor  Voorhees  cares  for  the  State  Line  Methodist  Church  at 
Ripley,  N.  Y.,  and  devotes  twelve  hours  a  week  to  study  in  the  Erie  branch  of  the  Edinboro  State 
Normal  School,  across  the  line  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania.] 


SLANG  is  the  back-firing,  w'heeze- 
emittlng,  nerve-racking,  home-made 
automobile;  perhaps  getting  its  builder 
to  his  destination,  but  less  satisfactorily 
than  the  polished,  nicely  adjusted  car  which 


he  might  have  had  for  the  same  Investment. 
Slang  is  the  paste  diamond,  catching  now 
and  then  a  ray  of  light,  but  blurring  it  before 
it  is  cast  back,  while  the  Kimberley  sister, 
fresh  from  the  finishing  school  at  Amster- 
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dam,  scintillates  with  fervency  and  fire. 
Slang  is  the  grab-it-on-the-run,  eat-it-olF-the- 
shelf,  digest-it-if-you-can,  food  of  the  quick- 
lunch  perpetrator,  who  had  rather,  for  him¬ 
self,  step  around  the  corner  to  a  quiet  nook 
for  a  well-cooked,  neatly-served,  time-taking 
meal.  Slang  is  the  mono-car  of  the  one- 
track  mind.  However,  slang,  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  and 
we  must  therefore  do  our  best  to  make  the 
most  of  a  condition  almost  hopeless.  To 
give  a  reason  for  its  existence  is  like  trying 
to  account  for  dried-apple  pie,  or  painted 
knees,  or  balloon  trousers.  The  answer  is, 
the  projectors  of  each  just  simply  didn’t  care 
what  they  did  to  humanity. 

Slang  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  rise  in  the 
trade-terms  of  the  professions  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  tangy  speech  of  the  salt-sea 
sailor;  the  Melchizedekian  jargon  of  the 
restaurant  worker,  and  the  cutting  and 
descriptive  language  of  the  circus  and  carni¬ 
val  roisters,  have  all  been  contributors  to 
our  slang,  ancient  and  modern.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  the  circus  and  carnival  men  speak  with 
little  feeling  for  their  customers  and  with  less 
regard,  it  would  seem,  for  their  own  stock- 
in-trade.  The  man  who  sells  soft  drinks 
at  the  fair  is  running  a  “juice-joint.”  His 
brother  worker  with  a  novelty  stand  is 
dealing  in  “slum,”  and  the  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  solicitor  is  a  “sheet-writer.”  The 
salesman  of  eye-glasses  is  a  “glim-worker,” 
and  the  side-show  announcer  is  a  “spieler.” 
The  man  or  woman  who  is  always  on  hand 
to  buy  the  first  ticket  is  a  “plant”  or  a 
“come-on,”  while  the  real  customers,  who 
“fall”  for  the  “line”  of  the  “spieler”  are 
the  “suckers.”  Any  attraction  is  a  “big 
flash.”  Many  of  these  terms,  we  recognize, 
for  they  have  crept,  uninvited,  into  our 
language. 

Another  factor  in  the  use  of  slang  is  found 
in  certain  periods  and  conditions.  War 
times,  when  all  classes  are  mixed  in  a  hetero¬ 


geneous  hodge-podge,  give  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  loosely  spoken  English  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  slang.  Political  campaigns;  land- 
booms;  national  problems  and  great  news 
events,  all,  unconsciously,  make  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  slang,  for  the  mob-mind  of 
our  people  will  express  itself  in  a  vivid,  if 
not  forceful,  way  when  under  stress.  The 
slang  of  political  campaigns  and  of  other 
definitely  defined  periods  is  subject  to  death 
and  resurrection.  Like  truth,  though  crushed 
to  earth,  it  rises  again. 

Slang  is,  in  itself,  a  barometer  of  national 
life  and  spirit.  If  we,  as  a  people,  are  care¬ 
less  in  our  thinking  about  the  great  problems 
which  confront  us,  then  we  find  that  our 
language  is  taking  on  the  same  careless  char¬ 
acteristics.  If  our  habits  of  study  are  at 
low  ebb,  then  we  find  that  our  shallow  minds 
will  seek  for  the  quickest,  easiest,  and  there¬ 
fore  laziest,  mode  of  expression.  If  there  is, 
in  the  land,  a  dearth  of  real  “think-things- 
out”  folk,  then  the  language  of  the  school- 
yard  and  of  the  cultured  board  will  be  culled 
from  the  drivel  and  dross  of  the  gutter  gam¬ 
mon.  If  we  are  dumb-headed  sheep,  follow¬ 
ing  leaders  as  dumb  or  dumber  than  our¬ 
selves,  then  we  may  expect  to  bleat  when¬ 
ever  the  head-blatters  bleat  their  blats. 

To  defend  slang  is  a  more  difficult  task 
than  trying  to  find  a  reason  for  it.  Rags, 
rather  than  neat,  simple  clothes,  are  not 
justifiable  unless  they  are  needed  to  express 
a  picture  or  character,  as  for  example,  in  a 
play.  In  such  an  instance,  perhaps,  slang 
might  be  justified.  Of  course,  we  do  have 
a  few  words,  which,  because  of  their  long 
usage,  have  been  adopted  into  our  language. 
At  best,  however,  they  are  but  foster  chil¬ 
dren.  Lastly,  our  slang  does  give  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  our  American  aptitude  of  “catch¬ 
ing  on.”  We  are  a  nation  of  phrase- 
snatching,  word-peddling,  idea-copying  ad¬ 
dicts,  and  slang  at  its  best  shows  us  at  our 
worst. 


I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  both  private  and  public  of  peace  and  war. 

— John  Milton. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Hubert  Arthur  Wright 


[The  men  who  established  these  United  States  contemplated  a  school  system  actuated  by  religious 
motives.  The  first  occasion  coming  to  them  was  improved  to  enact  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787 
that  “Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.”  You  have  read  no  finer  exposition  of  the  long  and  valiant  religious  teaching  of  our 
public  schools  than  is  here  offered  by  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  public  high  school  of  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey.] 


Today  the  history  of  education 
brings  this  country  to  the  same  crisis 
as  in  the  time  of  Horace  Mann;  once 
more  we  are  asked  to  choose  between  theo¬ 
logical  fundamentals  and  a  religion  of  the 
spirit,  between  sectarian  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  spiritual  creativeness  of  the 
modernist.  Soon  after  Horace  Mann  became 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts  the  cry  went  through  the 
land,  “The  public  schools  are  God-less,” 
and  it  is  not  a  different  cry  from  “Hell  and 
the  High  Schools.” 

Centuries  ago  the  Puritans  were  the 
modernists.  They  had  a  religion  that  met 
the  creative  needs  of  men.  Dissenters  are 
iconoclasts  in  one  field  but  creators  in  an¬ 
other  and  everybody  knows  that  the  Puri¬ 
tans  organized  and  vitalized  a  new  state. 
The  religion  of  old  England  was  not  only 
autocratic,  it  was  impotent  to  help  needy 
souls.  Its  finished  creeds,  its  static  systems 
of  thought,  were  all  it  could  offer  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  folks  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  social  and  economic  independence. 
The  Puritans  did  not  travel  across  seas 
merely  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their 
heresy,  to  nurse  in  freedom  their  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  dogmatism;  they  went  in  obedience  to 
impulses  of  the  creative  spirit,  in  answer  to 
opportunities  in  a  new  field  of  endeavor. 

The  part  that  concerns  us  here  is  the  Puri¬ 
tan  influence  upon  education.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  first  general 
law  providing  for  schools,  enacted  in  1647  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  pre¬ 
amble,  of  which  began,  “It  being  the  one  chief 


project  of  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
.  .  .”  Consequently  it  was  ordered  that 

elementary  and  Latin  schools  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  all  towns  according  to 
the  population.  Other  states  followed  the 
example  of  Massachusetts. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  things.  The 
schools  were  an  establishment  of  the  Church. 
Learning  and  religion  were  amalgamated 
forces — the  obverse  and  reverse  side  of  the 
same  educational  process.  It  is  doubtful, 
if  anywhere,  unless  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
on  the  frontiers,  the  prevailing  type  of  religi¬ 
ous  belief  and  ecclesiastical  organization  did 
so  much  to  diffuse  intelligence  and  promote 
education  among  the  people. 

But  there  was  an  unanimity  of  belief 
among  the  Puritans  that  gave  them  strength. 
Or  shall  we  say  there  was  a  native  spiritual 
strength  in  them  that  effected  unanimity.? 
It  is  significant,  at  any  rate,  that  the  school 
degenerated  simultaneously  with  the  growth 
of  the  divisive  forces  of  Christianity.  May 
we  assume  that  in  their  desire  to  fasten  upon 
society  a  certain  doctrinal  code,  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  moral  dynamic;  that  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  the  clinch  hold  of  the  dogma¬ 
tist,  they  lost  in  the  fight  entirely?  When 
religion  ceases  to  become  constructive  it  be¬ 
comes  a  social  canker,  when  churches  go  to 
war  over  their  beliefs  they  no  longer  function 
for  good  in  a  social  commonwealth.  They 
have  rotted  and  ought  to  be  cast  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  in  religion  but  the  husk  of  the 
thing  when  its  creative  spirit  has  died,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  first  part  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  the  common  schools  were 
un-churched  entirely. 

When  the  schools  were  secularized  and  the 
State  took  charge  of  America’s  greatest 
institution,  the  School,  the  clergy,  that  had 
used  it  as  a  means  for  so  many  years  of  propa¬ 
gating  its  theological  ideas,  was  robbed  of 
its  best  and  most  fruitful  yield. 

I  think  that  made  certain  orthodox  clergy¬ 
men  mad.  They  haven’t  got  over  it  yet. 
They  are  forever  calling  the  schools  bad 
names  and  blessing  them  with  right  proper 
ecclesiastical  invectives. 

Horace  Mann  gave  them  the  right  answer 
— an  answer  that  needs  repetition  with  each 
new  revival  of  the  struggle.  The  reply  was 
provoked  principally  by  a  certain  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  a  most  picturesque  spokesman  for  the 
Fundamentalists  of  his  day,  a  certain  Rev. 
Matthew  Hale  Smith.  (It  is  of  no  signifi¬ 
cance  that  his  name  was  Smith;  suffice  it  to 
say  Mann  characterized  him  as  “one  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  Ephesus,”  the  “untamable 
hyena,”  and  “a  child  of  sin  and  Satan,”  re¬ 
ferring,  I  take  it,  to  certain  unmistakable 
vestiges  of  Smith’s  progenitors  together  with 
the  theologue’s  own  explanation  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  nature  of  man.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s  sermon  on  “The 
Ark  of  God  on  a  New  Cart”  was  almost  as 
epoch  making  in  its  stirring  qualities  as 
Jonathan  Edward’s  exposition  of  “Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.”  The  “new 
cart”  was  the  recent  “deadly  heresy”  text¬ 
books  drawn  by  oxen  (beasts  of  rather  a  low 
order  type,  like  Scopes),  and  the  ark  was 
stricken  (the  prevailing  juvenile  depravity 
as  evidenced  by  the  “Hell  in  the  High 
Schools”  proved  it),  as  indeed  it  must  be, 
since  it  was  no  longer  borne  aloft  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests  of  God.  Specifically 
Mr.  Smith  charged  that  the  young  people  of 
the  day  were  denied  religious  training  by 
certain  modern  reformers  and  consequently 
the  schools  had  become  corrupt.  An  effort 
was  being  made,  he  said,  to  take  out  of  the 
schools  the  Bible  and  all  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  make  them  “a  counterpoise  to 
religious  instruction  at  home  and  in  the 
Sabbath  Schools.”  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 


tion,  he  charged,  was  abetting  in  this,  by 
allowing  individuals  to  disseminate  through 
the  land,  “crude  and  destructive  principles,” 
“  at  war  with  the  Bible.”  (Apparently  there 
are  principles  other  than  evolution  “at  war 
with  the  Bible.”)  Moreover,  he  charged 
the  Board  was  “accepting  books  that  in¬ 
culcate  the  most  deadly  heresy — even  uni¬ 
versal  salvation.” 

Of  course  the  minister  was  wrong,  wrong 
in  the  secular  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
character  of  the  books  selected  for  the 
children  to  read.  Horace  Mann  told  him  so 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  but  the  part  of  his 
reply  that  concerns  us  most  is  his  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  policy  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools.  A  part  of  it  can 
be  reproduced;  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
weakened  its  effectiveness. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  experiment  would  not 
stop  with  having  half  a  dozen  conflicting  creeds 
taught  by  authority  of  law  in  the  different  schools 
of  the  same  town  or  vicinity.  .  .  .  One  sect 

will  have  the  ascendency  today,  another  to¬ 
morrow.  This  year  there  will  be  three  Persons  in 
the  God-head;  next  year  but  one.  .  .  .  This 

year,  the  everlasting  fires  of  Hell  will  bum  to 
terrify  the  penitent;  next  year,  and  without  any 
repentance,  its  eternal  flames  will  be  extin¬ 
guished.  .  .  .  This  year  the  ordinance  of 

baptism  is  inefficacious  without  immersion;  next 
year  one  drop  of  water  will  be  as  good  as  forty 
fathoms.  ...  In  controversies  involving 
such  momentous  interests,  the  fiercest  spirit  will 
rage,  and  all  the  contemporaries  of  heaven  be 
poisoned  by  the  passions  of  earth  .  .  .  (There 

will  be)  such  strifes  and  persecutions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  total  depravity  as  to  make  all  men  de¬ 
praved  at  any  rate;  and  the  number  of  Persons 
in  the  God-head  in  heaven,  as  to  make  little 
children  atheists  upon  earth. 

If  the  question,  “What  theology  shall  be 
taught  in  school?”  is  to  be  decided  by  districts  or 
towns,  [he  might  have  said  “States”  or  “counties” 
as  in  the  instance  of  Tennessee  or  Rhea  County] 
then  all  the  prudential  and  superintending  school 
committees  must  be  chosen  with  express  reference 
to  their  faith;  the  creed  of  every  candidate  for 
teaching  must  be  investigated;  and  when  litiga¬ 
tions  arise — and  such  a  system  will  breed  them 
in  swarms — (alas,  true  prophet,  thy  words  were 
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winged],  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  some  star 
chamber,  or  high  commission  court  must  be 
created  to  decide  them.  If  the  governor  is  to 
have  power  to  appoint  the  judges  of  this  spiritual 
tribunal,  he  also  must  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  appointments  he  will  make,  and  so,  too, 
must  the  legislators  who  are  to  define  their 
power,  and  to  give  them  the  purse  and  sword  of 
the  State,  to  execute  their  authority.  Call  such 
officers  by  the  name  of  judge  and  governor,  or 
cardinal  or  pope,  the  thing  will  be  the  same.  The 
establishment  of  the  true  faith  will  not  stop  with 
the  school  room.  Its  grasping  jurisdiction  will 
extend  over  all  schools,  over  all  private  faith  and 
public  worship,  until  at  last,  after  all  our  cen¬ 
turies  of  struggle  and  of  suffering,  it  will  come 
back  to  the  inquisition,  the  faggot,  and  the  rack. 

This  does  not  sound  very  different  from 
the  remarks  of  Clarence  Darrow  of  a  few 
months  ago: 

If  today  you  can  take  a  thing  like  evolution  and 
make  it  a  crime  to  teach  it  in  the  public  school, 
tomorrow  you  can  make  it  a  crime  to  teach  it  in 
the  private  schools,  and  next  year  you  can  make 
it  a  crime  to  teach  it  to  the  hustings  or  in  the 
church. 

At  the  next  session  you  may  ban  books  and  the 
newspapers.  Soon  you  may  set  Catholic  against 
Protestant  and  Protestant  against  Protestant 
and  try  to  foist  your  own  religion  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  If  you  can  do  one,  you  can  do  the  other. 

A  mere  recitation  of  facts  is  nothing,  an 
interpretation  of  them  is  everything.  Are 
we  to  evaluate  the  return  of  a  century  to  its 
starting  point  in  the  mildly  reminiscent 
mood  of  him  who  reflects  tritely  that  history 
repeats  itself,  to  suppose  that  it  teaches  us 
nothing  more  than  that  fundamentalism 
cannot  sleep  longer  than  a  hundred  years,  or 
that  Dayton,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Geor¬ 
gia,  are  airy  echoes  from  the  vaulted  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  past  where  the  rancorous  and 
vanquished  spirits  of  the  dead  centuries 
*‘sit  on  granite  thrones  together”  and  now 

“rise  again 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns 
And  push  us  from  our  stools  ?” 

Or  may  we  assume  that  the  creative  forces 
in  religion  were  at  work  again.?  May  we 
not  suppose  that  the  wresting  of  the  schools 


from  the  wrangling  forces  of  Protestantism 
was  the  work  of  God,  that  it  was  evidence  of 
a  new  and  better  spirit  in  religion,  a  return  of 
the  Puritan  with  a  hand  for  the  constructive 
work  of  his  day,  and  that  the  very  establish¬ 
ment,  growth,  and  permanency  of  this  relig¬ 
ious  life,  were  assured  by  its  creative  act? 
Wherever  there  is  progressive  life  there  is 
vital  religion.  The  trend  of  the  century  in 
our  schools  has  been  a  triumph  for  religion. 
When  the  schools  passed  under  the  aegis  of 
the  State  they  went  in  the  direction  of  a  true 
religion.  The  conflict  of  a  century  ago  was 
not  a  conflict  between  State  and  Church  at 
the  expense  of  religion;  it  was  a  conflict 
between  the  State  and  Church  with  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  religion.  The  schools  might  have 
become  the  spoils  of  the  discordant  forces  of 
sectarianism,  but  a  liberal  secularized  them 
and,  in  the  very  act,  took  them  to  his  own 
encampment. 

Before  we  consider  how  this  is  so  let  me 
digress  to  say  religious  wars,  when  a  party 
to  an  impending  conflict  is  a  liberal,  are 
incredible.  The  objective  of  the  liberal  is 
not  of  a  self-centered  character  and  his  spirit 
of  toleration  protects  him  in  the  heat  of 
controversy.  His  opponents  cannot  strike 
because  he  has  no  interest  in  “a  duel  to  the 
death.”  The  religious  wars  were  provoked 
by  the  religion  of  the  bigots  on  both  sides, 
and  when  men  become  genuinely  liberal 
there  will  be  no  more  wars  of  any  kind 
anywhere.  Two  liberals  can  easily  divide 
their  forces,  they  can  take  their  irreconcil¬ 
able  differences  to  separate  encampments 
and  there  will  be  peace  between  them;  but 
two  bigots  cannot  make  an  easy  division  of 
quarters,  they  are  by  habit  of  mind  antago¬ 
nists,  Imperialists  of  the  spirit,  with  an 
objectionable  sense  of  ownership,  whose  pro¬ 
prietary  interests  are  forever  winding  and 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  territory.  I  never  could  symphathize 
with  the  man  who  accepts  an  invitation  to  a 
discussion  of  religion  with  the  air  of  one  re¬ 
ceiving  a  challenge  to  a  fight  and  when  he 
assumes  the  attitude  of  a  pugilist  I  shut  up 
shop  and  go  and  hide  in  a  place  where  it  is 
quiet  and  cool. 
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The  early  nineteenth  century  leaders  in 
education  little  realized  they  were  fighting 
the  cause  of  liberal  religion.  They  were  not 
out  after  converts;  they  waged  no  war  of 
aggression  for  souls.  Their  interest  for  the 
children  of  the  State  was  in  no  sense  a  selfish 
one;  they  sought  only  to  defend.  And  in 
their  desire  to  protect  the  next  generation 
from  the  ravages  of  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit 
they  unconsciously  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  liberal’s  God. 

In  support  of  this  case  I  offer  in  evidence 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  religious  education, 
the  utter  inability  of  the  established  churches 
to  satisfy  its  requirements,  and  the  superior 
means  and  methods  at  the  disposal  of  the 
common  school  in  this  field. 

The  aim  of  religious  education  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  direction  of  life  in  terms  of 
its  spiritual  and  moral  values.  The  fact  of 
life  is  nothing,  the  interpretation  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  it  are  everything.  In  the  case  of  our 
young  people  it  is  the  salvation  of  the  race, 
for  salvation  is  incarnation.  It  is  the  in¬ 
ward  appropriation  of  worthy  ethical  and 
spiritual  ideals  with  all  their  social  implica¬ 
tions.  The  outward  realization  of  these 
ideals  in  society  would  be  perfection,  the 
inward  appropriation  of  them  is  salvation. 
What  do  the  critics  of  the  young  expect  of 
them,  salvation  or  perfection,  education  or 
complete  development?  Young  people  must 
be  led  to  think  straight,  to  think  high,  to 
think  well,  and  their  salvation  is  accom¬ 
plished,  for  thoughts  develop  into  character 
and  character  into  action  in  the  way  a  man 
follows  a  wheel  barrow  which  he  pushes. 

Our  young  people  must  be  taught  to  think 
straight  in  regard  to  the  great  spiritual  and 
moral  values  of  life.  If  the  education  of 
our  schools  is  accomplishing  this  for  them  it 
is  functioning  religiously.  Attitude  is  every¬ 
thing.  Attitude  is  soul,  personality,  the  man, 
and  attitude  is  philosophy,  and  philoso¬ 
phy  is  religion,  when  it  puts  sense  and  worth, 
dignity  and  meaning,  joy  and  hope,  into 
life,  when  it  translates  a  tread-mill  existence 
on  the  meaningless  surface  routine  of  life 
into  a  thing  of  holy  purpose,  beauty,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


I  do  not  think  the  established  churches  are 
in  any  sense  as  able  to  train  our  youth  to 
think  and  act  straight  along  spiritual  and 
ethical  lines  as  are  the  public  schools.  Deny 
as  you  will,  our  churches  are  sectarian  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  marks  of  their  heredity  are 
everywhere  upon  them.  They  are  so  very 
compartmental  in  their  organization  our 
young  people  are  suspicious  of  them;  this 
would  be  so  even  if  they  were  not  crudely 
sectarian  in  spirit.  Moreover,  the  young 
people  of  our  day  do  not  go  to  Sunday 
Schools  voluntarily  in  any  degree  propor¬ 
tionate  with  the  population.  Considerable 
more  than  half  of  our  population  are  not 
identified  with  any  church,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  church  is  able  to  keep  in  its  Sunday 
School  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
passed  fourteen.  Long  ago  it  was  asserted 
that  a  remarkable  capacity  to  resist  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  characteristic  of  youth  and  what 
right  have  we  to  suppose  that  it  will  show  a 
special  predilection  for  religious  knowledge? 
Contrast  with  this  for  the  moment  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
high  school  and  the  present  tendency  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  policy  of  compulsory  education. 

The  church  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
deficient  in  professional  supervision,  fre¬ 
quently  unmanned  entirely,  and  without  a 
practical  means  of  securing  good  teachers. 
They  are  very  weak  in  discipline  and  in 
pedagogic  methods.  Appeals  are  made  con¬ 
stantly  by  pastors  for  qualified  teachers  from 
among  the  staff  of  our  common  schools  who 
“ought  to  serve”  but  who  dislike  to  do  on 
Sunday  the  thing  they  must  do  every  day  in 
the  week  and  under  very  adverse  conditions 
— conditions  that  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  have  the  same  degree  of  success. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view  the 
church  of  today  is  as  impotent  as  were  the 
common  schools  of  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  only  exception  perhaps  is  the 
case  of  the  fairly  well-organized  Community 
Church  schools,  supervised  by  a  Director  of 
Religious  Education,  and  our  modern  schools 
of  Religion  under  no  church  supervision  and 
affiliated  with  our  state  universities  as  in  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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The  purpose  of  religious  education  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  clergy  is  too  often  a 
narrow  one.  It  is  limited  to  an  exposition 
of  Scripture.  It  means  Bible  classes,  a  sing¬ 
ing  of  hymns,  usually  a  whole  lot  of  dis¬ 
order,  and  some  picnics.  Sometimes  there 
are  classes  in  church  polity,  the  history  of 
“my  church,”  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the 
faith;  at  other  times  questionable  dances  and 
movies  have  been  brought  into  the  parish 
house  “to  modernize  the  church”  and  “to 
hold  on  to  the  young  people.”  I  myself 
have  attended  these  dances  and  I  could  not 
help  but  observe  that  here  was  a  whole  lot  of 
a  kind  of  pastime  that  my  principal  long  ago 
prohibited  on  the  floor  of  our  own  gymnas¬ 
ium.  Except  for  the  dances  and  the  movies 
the  Sabbath  Schools  of  1925  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  one  whit  in  three  hundred  years  and 
they  are  now  doing  very  much  what  they 
did  when  the  clergy  set  their  wits  to  oppose 
“the  old  deluder,  Satan,  whose  one  chief 
project  was  to  keep  men  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.” 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  this  paper. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  since  the  Church 
and  the  home  have  failed  to  meet  the  end 
in  the  field  of  religious  education  that  it  has 
been  an  utterly  neglected  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion?  Is  the  religious  element  completely 
excluded  because  the  schools  are  completely 
secularized?  Because  the  Bible  and  the 
study  of  religious  literature  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  are  teachers  and  principals  facing 
the  problem  of  the  ancient  Greek — rely¬ 
ing,  that  is,  upon  an  education  that  is  pre¬ 
eminently  rational  to  produce  character  in 
the  child? 

I  think  not.  The  whole  trend  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
a  genuine  and  worthy  religious  development. 
What  means  do  the  churches  withhold  from 
the  schools  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  that  might  serve  to  thwart  it?  I  think 
only  one.  Certainly  in  reserving  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  impart  doctrine  they  have 
been  badly  fooled.  Doctrine  is  a  term  men 
like  to  apply  to  religious  philosophy.  Call 
it  what  you  will,  learning  vital  truths  about 
the  soul,  about  God,  about  sin,  about  good 


and  evil,  could  never  be  reserved  exclusively 
to  any  single  institution  that  has  its  bounds 
anywhere  within  the  borders  of  life  itself. 
To  reserve  these  things  is  to  reserve  the  uni¬ 
verse  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  and 
back  again  both  ways.  There  is  no  church 
coterminous  with  the  multiplicity  of  issues 
that  stir  men’s  souls,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  common  school  is  somewhere  within 
the  realm  of  the  great  Invisible  Church. 
This  is  not  an  attempt  to  get  lost  in  a  maze 
of  metaphysics.  The  fact  remains  that  a  boy 
on  the  carpet  “in  the  office”  face  to  face  with 
a  benignant  and  just  principal  will  be  indoc¬ 
trinated  into  what  is  involved  in  good  and 
bad  conduct  in  a  way  that  will  kindle  in  his 
heart  a  distinctly  religious  emotion  so  com¬ 
pletely  will  the  lesson  penetrate  into  his  very 
vitals.  He  will  learn  something  about  right¬ 
eousness  and  it  won’t  be  couched  in  pietistic 
phrases,  thereby  weakening  its  effectiveness 
with  him. 

The  terminology  of  the  pietist  weakens  his 
point  of  contact  with  his  patients,  especially 
young  people.  They  do  not  understand 
the  “lingo.”  Churchmen  have  Inherited 
unfortunate  names  for  things.  Naturally 
born  young  men  shun  people  who  teach  in  a 
goody-good  tone  about  “sin  and  salvation,” 
“righteousness,”  “faith,”  “forgiveness,” 
and  “damnation.”  They  do  not  take  to 
“sermons.”  But  in  a  school  things  are 
different:  they  get  their  sermons  with  telling 
effectiveness  from  assembly  rostrums  and 
in  the  class  rooms,  they  learn  the  way  of  the 
righteous  and  they  walk  therein,  they  are 
taught  to  love  and  they  do  love  in  the  way 
of  the  good  old  “ayaTrcuo”  of  the  Gospels. 
In  fact,  no  good  school  man  can  do  his  work 
without  religion;  every  school  house  is  a 
temple  and  every  school  room  a  sanctuary. 
Regularly  in  a  public  high  school  that  I  know 
there  can  be  seen  an  assembly  of  a  thousand 
pupils  sobering  without  a  word  of  warning 
into  a  worshipful  stillness  of  the  heart,  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  reading  of  the  Bible,  uniting  in 
prayer,  and  singing  with  an  intensity,  a 
volume,  a  relish,  that  comes  only  from  the 
heart  of  Immortal  youth.  The  man  who 
denies  that  the  “right  spirit”  is  here  re- 
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newed  within  them  is  deaf  to  the  sense  and 
sounds  of  reverence. 

Of  course  it  is  not  all  so.  There  is  the 
school  man  who  never  escapes  from  the 
mechanism  of  his  System.  He  is  the  effi¬ 
ciency  expert.  His  school  is  a  soulless  thing, 
and  he  is  satisfied  if  it  runs  smoothly. 
There  are  hordes  of  little  things  that  are 
drawn  in  and  driven  out,  little  lost  squads, 
whole  companies  of  superior  ones,  irregular 
companies  of  damaged  ones,  platoons,  mar¬ 
shalled  about  all  day  with  a  military  pride 
and  precision.  This  principal  is  a  genius  in 
program  making.  His  problems  are  all 
matters  of  business  management,  he  likes  to 
organize,  to  schedule,  and  he  runs  a  factory. 
I  well  remember  such  an  institution  almost 
under  the  eaves  of  a  great  university,  two 
thousand  little  workers  filed  in  at  eight 
o’clock,  every  teacher  was  a  “traffic  cop” 
and  he  took  his  place  on  the  jump  at  every 
bell  signal,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  place  was 
emptied  regularly  to  receive  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  more  little  citizen  things  who  needed 
training  in  the  lockstep  of  their  older 
brethren.  The  principal  of  this  school  can 
never  claim  the  title  of  a  “Schoolmaster  in 
the  Great  City.” 

The  objection  is  made  that  respect  for 
law  and  order,  teaching  good  citizenship,  the 
big  business  of  the  school,  is  not  teaching 
religion.  Pupils  conform  out  of  necessity; 
they  are  not  “converted,”  they  are  only 
suppressed  in  obedience  to  enforced  regula¬ 
tions.  Every  teacher  knows  this  is  a  fallacy. 
Order,  respect  for  law,  discipline,  self- 
control,  every  attitude  that  makes  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  school  room,  is  a  condition  of  the 
heart  or  it  is  nothing.  The  control  of  the 
school  room  is  an  emotional  control;  it  is  in 
no  sense  due  to  a  magician’s  machination  or 
a  police  department.  Witness  the  immedi¬ 
ate  loss  of  control  when  an  injustice  is  done 
and  the  hostility  in  the  spirit  of  things  when 
the  Master  loses  his  temper.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  young  people,  so  wholly  are  they  the 
natural  sons  of  God,  can  be  controlled  only 
when  they  are  sure  that  the  teacher  is  con¬ 
verted  to  righteousness,  justice,  love,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  truth. 


SI 

The  control  of  a  school  is  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  highest  and  holiest  resources  of 
the  young  person’s  moral  nature  are  enlisted. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  automatic  son 
of  God  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  school 
of  a  thousand  pupils  self-governed  because 
the  very  best  ideals  in  social  relations  have 
been  presented  to  them  with  an  attractive¬ 
ness  that  has  taken  a  lasting  hold  upon  their 
consciences. 

No  worthwhile  teacher  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  can  escape  the  demands  in  his  subject 
for  religious  and  moral  training.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  subject  to  point  morals  or 
teach  religion  but  both  are  inevitable,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruction  is  increased 
because  it  is  incidental.  What  teacher  can 
interpret  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launjaly  and 
escape  religion  ?  How  can  one  present 
Stevenson’s  moral  fables,  MarkheiiUy  for 
instance,  and  avoid  a  discussion  of  con¬ 
science,  the  Better-Self — “The  hand  of  God, 
stretched  forth  against  sin”  ?  To  teach  Mil- 
ton  and  not  to  teach  religion  would  require 
a  pedagogical  freak  of  no  small  dimensions. 
Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns  and  Burns  himself 
contain  more  philosophy  of  religion  with 
more  lessons  on  maladjustments  in  social  re¬ 
lations  than  all  the  catechisms  combined. 
What  class  ever  read  any  of  George  Eliot 
without  getting  into  religion?  No  senior 
class  ever  read  the  minor  poems  of  Browning 
without  looking  into  the  inner  life  of  men,  or 
Prospice  without  discussing  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Does  a  high  school  boy  ever 
study  Macbeth  without  being  impressed  with 
the  evil  effects  of  high  crime  upon  character, 
without  understanding  that  the  ways  of  the 
transgressor  are  hard,  that  his  life 

Is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing? 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been 
superseded  by  the  doctrines  of  the  School. 
The  preacher  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
who  objected  to  the  teaching  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  on  the  grounds  that  it  “took 
from  God  that  direct  action  on  His  works  so 
constantly  ascribed  to  Him  in  Scripture  and 
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transferred  it  to  a  material  mechanism”  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  better  teacher  of  God 
in  the  field  of  science  who  does  not  fear  to 
instruct  youth  in  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
life.  Nor  does  he  stop  here.  He  takes  that 
boy  rapturously  into  the  glad  outdoors 
where  he  learns  by  the  path  of  a  myriad 
mysteries  how  to  “glorify  God  and  enjoy 
Him  forever.”  The  catechism  may  not 
help  the  growing  boy  at  all,  but  if  the  teacher 
has  been  a  true  prophet  of  natural  history 
and  of  the  boy’s  part  in  it  the  doctrines  of 
sex  concealed  in  the  background  of  biology 
may  save  him  later  from  a  morbid  oppres¬ 
sion  and  a  silly  sense  of  shame. 

The  means  for  religious  instruction  at  the 
disposal  of  teachers  in  common  schools  are 
legion.  What  advantages  has  the  church? 
She  has  her  own  sectarian  interpretation  of 
the  religious  life.  The  sooner  the  young 
people  are  weaned  of  this,  the  better.  In 
physical  equipment,  money,  the  personnel 
of  her  teaching  staff,  in  actual  time  spent 
with  young  people,  she  has  utterly  lost  all 
means  of  control. 

But  the  Church  retains  one  indispensable 
aid — the  Bible.  Our  teachers  may  read  the 
Bible  without  comment  although  in  some 
states  they  are  limited  in  this  to  the  Old 
Testament.  As  long  as  teachers  use  this 
literature  to  further  the  ends  of  their  own 
sects  no  other  course  is  open  to  the  State. 
Milton  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
some  of  Shakespeare  might  be  thus  appropri¬ 
ated,  and  I  presume  Lowell  might  be  made  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper  in  a  way  to 
proselyte.  We  can  offend  the  Jews,  if  we 
wish,  by  our  presentation  of  the  Merchant  of 
Feniccy  and  the  Gentiles  by  an  exposition  of 
Ivanhoe.  But  are  teachers  so  inclined? 

The  Bible  contains  some  of  the  choice 
literature  of  the  ages.  It  is  a  permanent 
book  because  of  its  beautiful  expression,  its 
sublimity  of  thought,  its  emotional  quality. 
It  contains  stories,  poems,  biography,  of  the 
rarest  excellence.  At  present  it  is  not  being 


taught  to  any  extent  anywhere.  Why  can¬ 
not  we  study  it  as  literature?  How  long 
will  the  bigots  deny  us  the  resources  of  this 
great  book  ?  How  long  are  we  to  be  satisfied 
to  have  pupils  report  back  to  their  teachers, 
“I  could  not  find  that  book  in  the  library,” 
when  asked  to  make  a  report  on  a  reference 
to  “Isaiah?”  We  are  sacrificing  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  means  in  the  culture 
of  the  human  spirit  when  we  forbid  the 
teaching  of  Biblical  literature. 

But  wait!  Occasionally  a  liberal-minded 
Board  of  Education  does  approve  a  text  that 
is  an  edition  of  stories  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  trend  of  things  is  in  our  favor. 
Some  day  not  far  distant  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  parables  of  Jesus,  the  Psalms, 
that  great  epic  of  the  inner  life.  Job,  some  of 
Paul,  some  of  the  moving  oratory  of  Acts, 
will  be  a  part  of  the  English  course  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high 
school.  The  present  writer  feels  that  he 
could  teach  any  of  this  sacred  literature  and 
not  offend  Jew  or  Gentile.  Teachers  of  a 
similar  disposition  can  be  found  in  every 
school.  Why  wait?  Why  contend  longer 
that  the  Bible  is  a  sectarian  book  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  Koran  or  the  Vedas? 

In  conclusion  the  student  of  the  history  of 
education  who  interprets  the  secularization 
of  the  schools  as  a  repudiation  of  religion  is 
wrong.  The  whole  policy  has  tended  only 
to  develop  a  liberal  religion.  A  supernatural 
religion  has  been  excluded  by  law  and  a 
natural  one  has  taken  its  place.  “Revealed 
religion”  is  not  a  basis  for  morality  in  our 
schools;  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that 
our  young  people  consider  it  a  basis  for 
morality  anywhere?  Instead  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  look  upon  it  only  as  the 
peculiar  superstition  of  the  churches.  In 
the  meantime  they  continue  to  grow  in  the 
simple  Godly  graces,  and  the  orthodox 
churches  shout  louder  and  louder  in  a  vain 
effort  to  overtake  and  stay  them  in  their 
progress. 


He  is  wise  who  can  teach  us  virtuous  living. — Carlyle 


FROM  GEORGE  GALE 

Charles 

[Run  through,  with  Schoolmaster  Coates  of 
work  and  education.] 

IN  THE  spring  of  1826  the  Reverend 
George  W.  Gale  of  Western,  New  York, 
began  an  experiment^  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  any  immediate  local 
success  and  yet  the  results  of  his  efforts  are 
notable  indeed.  Not  a  few  of  the  colleges 
which  will  celebrate  a  centennial  in  the  next 
decade  can  trace  their  origin  to  Gale’s  ex¬ 
periment.  He  set  himself  a  problem  which 
is  not  yet  solved:  How  can  a  young  man  in 
straitened  circumstances  secure  a  college 
education  and  at  the  same  time  support 
himself?  A  generation  later  the  question 
engaged  the  attention  of  Calvin  M.  Wood¬ 
ward,  the  founder  of  the  manual  training  high 
school,  and  he  declared  there  was  no  answer.^ 
In  our  own  days,  Arthur  F.  Morgan  of 
Antioch  College  felt  the  challenge  of  the 
question.  With  the  bravery  of  youth  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  achievement,  Morgan 
believed  that  he  had  found  the  solution.® 
For  two  reasons,  then.  Gale’s  experiment 
interests  us  today;  it  is  the  beginning 
of  certain  modern  institutions,  and  it  is  an 
earlier  attempt  to  answer  a  question  which 
still  confronts  us. 

Gale’s  experiment  had  a  modest  beginning. 
“In  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  uniting 
manual  labor  with  study,”  according  to  a 
quaint  early  chronicle,^  “he  received  into 
his  family  several  young  men,  he  being  then 
on  a  small  farm  in  Oneida  County  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  employed  them 
between  three  and  four  hours  at  labor  on  the 

^Proc.  of  Meeting  held  at  Masonic  Hall  on  the  subject  of  Manual 
Labor  in  Connexion  with  Literary  Institutions,  June  IJ,  1831;  To¬ 
gether  with  Particulars  Respecting  Oneida  Institute,  N.  Y.,  1831, 

pp.  6-8. 

‘Woodward,  C.  M.,  A  Sunday  Technical  School  for  St.  Louis,  St. 
L.,  1892. 

•Cf.  Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  “Morgan  of  Antioch,”  Colliers  Weekly, 
June,  1923;  English,  Horace  B.,  “The  Antioch  Plan,”  Jour,  of  N. 
£.  A.,  Dec.,  1923. 

*Third  Report  of  the  Truiteea  of  the  Oneida  Institute  of  Science 
and  Industry,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1831,  p.  23  (Lib.  Co.,  Phila.  Coll.). 
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Los  Angeles,  one  hundred  romantic  years  of  hand 

farm,  or  in  the  garden,  instructing  them  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  classical  studies.  This 
experiment,  which  was  considered  by  many 
as  chimerical,  and  by  all  as  one  of  very 
doubtful  issue,  resulted  happily.”  There  is 
some  evidence.  Legislative  enactments  and 
the  like,  which  establishes  the  fact  that, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  “manse  school,”  manual  educa¬ 
tion  stood  forth  prominently  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum-thinking  of  a  group  of  enterprising 
spirits  around  Whitesboro,  Oneida  County.^ 
The  same  chronicle  tells  us  that  in  the  winter 
of  1827  the  Oneida  Presbytery  approved  the 
Gale  plan  and  resolved  to  establish  a  manual 
labor  school  at  Whitesboro.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Principal  George  Gale,  this 
school  flourished  in  spite  of  the  clumsy  name 
of  “The  Oneida  Institute  of  Science  and 
Industry.”  Its  success  made  it  the  model 
for  many  of  the  struggling  academies  and 
colleges,  fanned  the  flame  of  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  equal  opportunity  in  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  furnished  propaganda  for  prospec¬ 
tus  writers  and  state  committees  on  educa¬ 
tion.  Although  a  mere  handful  of  students 
enrolled  the  first  term,  not  less  than  five- 
hundred  were  refused  admission  during  the 
third  year.^ 

Oneida  was  a  self-supporting  institution  in 
a  day  when  cash  endowments  were  hard  to 
secure.  It  accomplished  two  difficult  tasks 
at  the  same  time:  the  school  met  all  its  bills 
and  the  students  paid  their  own  way.  The 
prominence  given  to  physical  training  in  the 
prospectuses  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  aim  of 
the  school  authorities:  to  lighten  measurably 
the  burden  on  the  endowment  fund.  The 

^Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  49th  Session,  Passed  April  18, 
1826,  pp.  367-69. 

‘Anon.,  “  Intelligence,”  American  Annals  of  Education,  i  :84,  Feb., 
1831. 
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institution  was  concerned  with  craft  in¬ 
struction  for  three  purposes:  manual  labor 
was  necessary  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
students;  “to  aid  them  in  the  attainment  of 
science  and  literature,”  as  Gale  expressed  it; 
and  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  finances 
of  all  concerned.  In  reply  to  the  query, 
“How  are  teachers  and  students  supported  ?” 
Gale  told  the  readers  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Register  that  the  farm  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  everything  necessary  for  con¬ 
ducting  it  and  that  “instructors  get  all  they 
can  make  from  it  and  board  all  they  can 
employ  for  three  or  four  hours  each  day  and 
be  paid  fifteen  cents  a  week  for  instructing. 
Moreover,  the  teachers  run  all  the  hazard  of 
loss  of  every  kind  and  provide  a  farmer  and 
gardener.  Students  who  use  the  axe,  or 
the  scythe,  to  the  best  advantage  are 
selected  to  use  these  tools.  Those  who  are 
best  adapted  to  gardening  are  chosen  for 
that  kind  of  labor;  and  so  of  every  kind.”^ 
In  brief,  manual  education  was  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  evil,  not  as  something  of 
absorbing  interest  and  value  in  itself. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Trustees  of 
Oneida  and  of  all  the  early  American  colleges 
was,  of  course,  “to  educate  young  men  who 
had  ultimately  in  view  the  gospel  ministry,” 
nevertheless  other  students  who  were  willing 
to  engage  in  manual  labor  and  to  submit  to 
all  regulations  of  the  institution  were  ad¬ 
mitted  from  time  to  time.  Some  notion  of 
the  stringency  of  these  regulations  and  of 
student  life  in  the  early  days  will  appear 
from  the  following  resume  of  source  material 
at  hand. 

Since  harvest  work  on  the  farm  and  cabinet 
work  in  the  shops  did  not  permit  of  pro¬ 
longed  vacations,  if  the  work  was  to  be  pro¬ 
fitable,  the  school  year  was  divided  into 
four  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each.  Upon  the 
payment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  six  dollars,  the 
student  was  assigned  to  a  cell  equipped  with 
a  stove  and  a  few  pieces  of  student-made 
furniture.  He  furnished  his  own  bed,  cut  his 
own  fire-wood,  and  labored  twenty-one 
hours  each  week  for  his  board.  For  each 

'Gale,  George  W.,  “Principals  Letter,”  Am.  Quart.  Reg.,  2;ii2- 
13,  November,  1829. 


hour  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  minimum  a 
bonus  of  five  cents  for  each  hour  was  credited 
to  the  student’s  account  by  the  recording 
monitor.  In  the  summer  the  hour  of  rising 
for  chapel  was  four  o’clock.  In  winter  it 
was  half  an  hour  later.  After  chapel  came 
a  period  of  study  which  lasted  until  break¬ 
fast  at  six.  For  two  hours  no  duty  was  re¬ 
quired.  At  eight,  recitations  began  and 
continued  until  two  with  but  a  brief  pause 
for  lunch.  Manual  labor  followed  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  five  o’clock  when  supper  was 
served.  Study  hours  from  six  to  nine  com¬ 
pleted  the  daily  program.^ 

Instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
handicrafts  was  of  the  Lancastrian,  or 
“instruction  mutuelle,”  type,  and  to  the 
monitors  every  worker  was  expected  to  yield 
implicit  obedience.^  Likewise  the  monitors 
constituted  a  board  for  the  assessment  of  all 
damages  to  garden  tools  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  In  an  interesting  letter  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  method  of 
instruction  employed  in  the  mechanical 
department: 

For  five  years  only  the  mechanical  work  was  on 
the  school  buildings  under  the  direction  of  a  car¬ 
penter.  .  .  .  The  present  season  (1833) 

other  kinds  of  business  have  been  introduced, 
such  as  the  making  of  jointers’  tools,  chairs,  and 
wagons.  The  plan  is  this :  gentlemen  understand¬ 
ing  these  kinds  of  business  have  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  students,  and  paid  the  institution  for 
their  services,  according  to  what  they  could  earn 
in  the  products  of  their  labor.  These  are  sold 
for  cash,  or  exchanged  for  such  things  as  are 
needed  in  the  institution.  To  give  you  a  view 
of  our  operations,  I  would  state  that  were  you 
here  during  the  hours  of  labor,  I  should  conduct 
you  to  the  shop  where  jointer’s  tools  are  made; 
here  you  would  see  those  who  were  raw  hands, 
getting  out  stuff  in  the  rough,  others  making 
handles;  some  beating  out  mouths,  and  others 
finishing  tools.  In  the  wagon  shop,  you  would 
see  them  laboring  at  different  pieces  in  a 
similar  manner;  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
ironing  cutters  or  carts;  in  the  cabinet  shop, 

^Reports  of  Trustees  of  Oneida  Institute  for  1829-31;  Green, 
Berian,  Miscellaneous  fVritings,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  1841,  pp.  249-65. 

*For  an  interesting  account  of  the  popularity  of  monitorial  in¬ 
struction  see  Flint,  Timothy,  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years 
Boston,  1826,  pp.  185-86. 
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some  riving  out  chair-stufF,  others  hewing,  others 
shaving,  others  turning,  the  same  pieces  passing 
through  different  hands,  with  a  price  to  each  kind 
of  work.^ 

As  a  rule  the  early  manual  labor  schools 
employed  a  “manual-labor  agent”  to  solicit 
work  for  the  students,  to  dispose  of  their 
products,  and  to  enlist  funds  for  the  school’s 
support.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  agents,  was,  for  a  number 
of  years,  connected  with  Oneida.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  work  as  a  pamphleteer 
during  the  early  anti-slavery  conflict  and 
as  the  husband  of  Angelina  Grimke  Weld,  a 
feminist  and  anti-slavery  leader.  It  was 
during  the  progress  of  a  survey  for  the 
“Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in 
Literary  Institutions”  that  Weld  met  Ange¬ 
lina  and  Sarah  Grimke  and  persuaded  them 
to  free  their  slaves  and  to  come  North  to 
speak  and  write  against  slavery.  Angelina, 
who  had  wonderful  eloquence,  “braved  the 
obloquy  which  attended  her  speaking  in 
public  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the  struggle 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  American  Wo¬ 
men.”*  Upon  his  visit  to  America  in  1841, 
the  English  Quaker  leader,  Joseph  Sturge, 
was  struck  by  the  vast  number  of  anti¬ 
slavery  pamphlets  which  he  found  in  circula¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  pamphlets  from  the  pen 
of  Weld,  and  entitled,  American  Slavery  as  It 
I  S’.  Testimony  of  woo  Witnesses  y  was,  in 
Sturge’s  opinion,  “the  most  important  docu¬ 
ment  that  ever  issued  from  the  press  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.”*  Samuel  J. 
May,  also,  expressed  it  as  his  belief  that 
“no  one,  excepting  Garrison  and  Phillips, 
has  done  more  than  Theodore  Weld  for  the 
abolition  of  American  Slavery.”*  This 
union  of  diverging  and  not  entirely  compati¬ 
ble  interests  in  the  propaganda  for  manual 
labor  schools  and  in  anti-slavery  agitation 
involved  Weld  in  serious  difficulties.  His 

^Journal  of  House  of  Rep.,  Pennsylvania,  Session,  1832-33; 
P.  369. 

^Garrison,  Francis  J.,  “Theodore  D.  Weld,”  The  Woman’s  four- 
na/,  February  9,  1895,  (Author  the  youngest  son  of  the  “Libera¬ 
tor.”) 

•Sturge,  Joseph,  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  in  1841,  London,  1842,  App.  i; 
107. 

‘May,  Samuel  J.,  Some  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict, 
Boston,  1869,  p.  108. 


troubles  need  not  detain  us  further  than  to 
point  out  that  the  impress  of  his  personality 
on  the  manual  labor  movement  was  so  deep 
that  the  manual  labor  schools  found  them¬ 
selves  inextricably  entangled  with  a  cause 
not  their  own.^ 

In  the  thirties  many  manual  labor  schools 
in  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
were  hot-beds  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  were  stations  on  the  “Underground  Rail¬ 
way.”  This  agitation  was  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  for  Oneida.  It  had 
been  the  first  manual  labor  school  to  open 
its  doors  to  students  irrespective  of  color. 
In  1*834  Beriah  Green,  of  Western  Reserve, 
accepted  the  presidency  in  succession  to 
George  W.  Gale,  who  turned  his  attention 
to  the  founding  of  the  Knox  Manual  Labor 
School  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.^  With  the 
zeal  of  a  reformer  Green  denounced  the 
Oneida  Presbytery  in  a  most  unfortunate 
manner  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  slave  hold¬ 
ing.*  More  than  this,  he  so  outraged  the 
feelings  of  some  Utica,  New  York,  citizens 
that  he  was  burned  in  effigy  on  the  streets 
of  the  town."*  After  these  episodes  the 
Oneida  Institute  was  clearly  doomed.  In 
1844  the  property  escheated  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  who  had 
chartered  it  in  1829,  and  the  “Parent  In¬ 
stitution”  of  the  great  manual  labor  school 
movement  passed  into  history. 

Without  the  Oneida  Institute,  American 
educational  history  would  not  have  seen 
the  manual  labor  school  movement  of  the 
’thirties — a  strange  commingling  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  education  with  religious  and  humani¬ 
tarian  doctrines.*  Its  religious  associations 
live  on  in  the  denominational  colleges, 
founded  in  more  or  less  conscious  imitation. 
Its  humanitarian  connections,  on  the  other 
hand,  wrought  its  downfall. 

•Cf.  Leonard,  Delavan  L.,  The  Story  of  Oberlin  College,  Boston, 
1898,  p.  129;  Autobiography,  Correspondence,  Etc.  of  Lyman  Beecher. 
Edited  by  Charles  Beecher,  N.  Y.,  1864,  2:312-21. 

•Webster,  Martha  F.,  Story  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ills.,  1912, 
pp.  1-8. 

•Wager,  Daniel  E.,  Descriptive  Work  on  Oneida  County,  Boston, 
1896,  p.  273. 

‘Wright,  Elizur,  “  Beriah  Green,”  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magatine, 
2:188,  January,  1837. 

•Curiously  enough,  anti-slavery  agitation  as  a  factor  in  the  failure 
of  the  manual  labor  schools  has  been  treated  with  strange  neglect. 
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[Before  the  measurers  came  to  the  fore,  James  E.  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Englewood  High 
School,  Chicago,  had  put  into  practice  the  sectioning  of  pupils  according  to  ability.  So  had  other 
principals,  in  Boston,  in  Brooklyn,  elsewhere.  Many  abandoned  it  largely  on  account  of  pleas  of 
teachers  who  found  teaching  what  in  the  old  days  was  called  “the  chump  division,”  dull  and  dis¬ 
couraging.  Armstrong,  persisting,  has  seen  the  world  coming  around  to  his  idea.  Here  is  a  testi¬ 
mony,  not  from  the  projector,  but  from  one  of  the  victims.  Mr.  Stauffer  has  recently  transferred  his 
services  from  the  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  where  he  taught  English  for  five  years,  to  the 
Crane  Junior  College — likewise  in  Chicago.] 


“And  fools  that  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
pray.” 

The  closing  lines  of  the  verse  quoted 
above  express  the  impressions  of  a 
teacher  of  English,  after  three  years’ 
experience  with  the  system  of  grouping  pu¬ 
pils  according  to  capacities,  that  is  now  being 
used  in  the  Englewood  High  School,  of 
Chicago. 

It  was  with  misgivings  that  he  heard  the 
principal  of  the  school  announce  that,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  semester,  the  pupils 
in  the  lower  classes  would  be  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  abilities  as  indicated  by  the 
grades  they  had  earned  in  the  previous 
semester.  For  memories  of  a  former  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  a  system  came  back  to 
him.  He  recalled  how,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  all  the  teachers  met  in  one 
room  and  calculated  averages;  how,  after 
the  averages  had  been  computed,  the  forty- 
eight  pupils  with  the  highest  averages — 
reckoned  to  the  fourth  decimal  point — were 
grouped  into  section  “A,”  and  the  next 
forty-four  into  section  “  B,”  and  so  on  until 
the  lowest  sixteen  formed  section  “1.” 

The  confusion  that  followed  must  be 
imagined;  it  cannot  be  described.  Sections 
“A”  and  “I”  were  the  only  homogeneous 
sections  in  the  school.  The  first  was  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  had  the  highest  grades 
in  all  subjects.  The  last  contained  only 
those  who  had  failed  in  all  subjects;  it  was 
referred  to  by  both  pupils  and  teachers  as 


“the  dump.”  Those  who  stood  low  in  one 
study  found  themselves,  by  a  heartless  law 
of  averages,  in  a  high  section  where  they  were 
sure  to  fail  in  the  low  subject  by  very  con¬ 
trast;  the  pupils  who  stood  high  in  one  sub¬ 
ject  were  placed  in  low  groups,  and  the  one 
talent  was  bound  to  waste  because  of  the 
earth  in  which  it  was  buried.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  the  teacher  who  remembered 
these  things  shook  his  head  at  the  prospect.? 

’Twas  true,  the  sponsor  for  the  new  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  old  system  promised  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  school  in  a  way  that  would  meet 
most  of  the  objections.  He  planned  to 
group  those  who  had  high  grades  in  English 
into  one  section,  those  who  stood  well  in 
Latin  into  another,  those  who  boasted  su¬ 
periority  in  algebra  into  another,  and  so 
on  until  all  were  classified.  To  prevent 
“soldiering”  by  those  in  high  groups,  and 
to  encourage  effort  in  those  in  low  groups, 
he  promised  to  re-group  at  the  end  of  every 
five-week  period.  But  even  these  proposals 
threatened  burdens  for  the  teacher  and  con¬ 
fusion  for  the  pupil.  What  teacher  wanted 
to  make  a  new  class  roll,  or  rearrange  a  seat¬ 
ing  list,  or  get  acquainted  with  a  new  set  of 
students,  or  issue  a  new  set  of  textbooks 
every  five  weeks?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
pupils  wanted  to  learn  to  know  a  new  set  of 
teachers,  a  new  set  of  class  rooms,  or  a  new 
set  of  methods  with  each  quarterly  grade 
period?  Surely  the  confusion  under  this 
new  system  would  be  greater  than  it  had 
been  under  the  old  one!  With  the  gloom 
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that  such  thoughts  engendered,  the  teacher 
left  the  meeting. 

The  sessions  with  the  new  plan  for  group¬ 
ing  began.  Intelligence  tests  formed  the 
basis  for  classifying  the  beginners,  but  the 
grades  won  in  high  school  determined  the 
grouping  of  those  who  had  been  in  Engle¬ 
wood  one  or  more  semesters.  When  “tea¬ 
chers’  programs”  were  distributed  the  tea¬ 
cher  we  are  writing  about  found  that  he  had 
been  given  one  upper,  one  middle,  and  one 
lower  group.  More  gloom!  Surely  malice 
had  prompted  that  distribution!  How  else 
could  one  person  have  been  given  such  a 
variety  of  classes!  But  work  began  in  the 
usual  way.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
more  rapid  workers,  in  all  three  groups,  be¬ 
gan  to  show  themselves;  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  three  or  four  in  every  group 
were  standing  out  prominently;  by  the  end 
of  the  fifth  week  the  teacher  was  more  than 
willing  to  have  them  shifted.  Each  of  the 
three  classes  resolved  itself  into  three  groups. 
The  classes  really  were  little  dlfiPerent  from 
the  “unclassified”  groups  that  the  teacher 
had  been  teaching  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  a  shift  of  forty 
per  cent  of  the  beginner’s  classes  seemed 
necessary.  Of  the  groups  that  had  been 
graded  according  to  grades  made  in  school, 
the  shift  was  barely  sixteen  per  cent.  But 
when  the  day  for  the  shifting  arrived  the 
much-feared  confusion  did  not  come  with  it. 
Ten  minutes  was  all  the  time  it  required  to 
tell  the  “grade  principal”  how  many 
“E’s,”  etc.,  were  in  each  class.  Then  the 
work  went  on  as  usual  until  a  letter  from  the 
principal  told  the  teacher  where  the  pupils 
in  each  classification  should  go  and  how 
many  should  come  to  his  class  from  other 
teachers.  The  day  for  the  shift  arrived; 
ten  minutes  sufficed  to  collect  the  books  and 
tell  pupils  where  to  go.  A  five-minute 
interval  was  spent  in  talking  to  the  pupils, 
and  then  the  new  ones  came  from  the  other 
teachers.  In  five  minutes  books  had  been 
issued  and  work  was  going  on  as  before. 
During  a  vacant  period  the  seating  charts 
were  arranged  and  work  proceeded  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred. 


And  yet  work  did  not  go  on  as  before. 
The  work  of  the  upper  group  was  so  well 
done  at  the  first  attempt  that  the  teacher 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  make  more 
difficult  assignments  to  keep  the  pupils 
busy.  It  was  not  so  hard  to  keep  them  em¬ 
ployed,  however,  as  the  pupils  in  this  group 
showed  themselves  able  to  do  almost  any 
piece  of  work  that  was  assigned  them. 
The  teacher  found  it  possible  to  insist  upon 
work  of  a  higher  standard  with  this  upper 
group.  But  the  middle  group  did  not  do  so 
well.  They  could  barely  do  the  work  which 
the  outline  in  use  in  the  school  called  for. 
And  the  lower  group  began  to  lag  behind. 
By  the  end  of  the  tenth  week,  one  group 
was  ahead  of  the  schedule,  one  group  was 
barely  up  with  it,  and  the  other  group  was 
hopelessly  behind  it. 

In  this  teacher’s  classes  all  the  work  is 
individual  work.^  Textbooks,  with  their 
artificial,  stupid  “exercises,”  and  their  in¬ 
applicable  “rules”  have  never  been  a  part 
of  his  class-room  equipment  for  English 
composition.  In  place  of  them  he  uses 
principles  of  composition^  and  then  writing 
followed  by  revision  upon  revision  upon  re¬ 
vision  until  work  of  an  acceptable  standard 
has  been  done.  In  the  classes  formed  under 
the  new  plan  this  method  of  teaching  worked 
better  than  ever  before.  Long  before  the 
end  of  the  second  ten-week  periods  the 
members  of  the  upper  group  were  doing  a 
high  grade  of  work  with  a  thirty  per  cent 
revision;  the  pupils  of  the  lower  group  were 
doing  theirs,  in  a  wretched  fashion,  with 
a  three  hundred  per  cent  revision.  The 
middle  group  was  barely  doing  one  piece  of 
work  in  the  same  time.  By  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  week  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  groups  were  so  far  apart  that  they 
could  hardly  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
same  class.  The  separate  plans  for  the 
classes  did  not  require  so  much  work  as  the 
individual  plans  had  required  before — every 
student  in  any  class  could  do  as  much  work 
as  any  other  student  in  the  same  class. 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  puzzling 

i“A  Laboratory  Experiment  in  English,”  Tht  Enilish  Journal, 
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over  the  problem  of  finding  a  piece  of  work 
that  would  keep  the  fast  workers  busy  and 
yet  not  be  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  slow 
workers. 

There  was,  however,  another  way  in  which 
the  work  of  these  groups  of  children  could 
be  compared.  The  teacher  keeps  books  in 
the  room,  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  writing  or  conferring  with  him.^ 
In  this  extra  field  the  classes  performed  in 
a  manner  just  as  varied.  The  pupils  in  the 
upper  group  read  three  and  three-fourths 
books  a  semester;  those  of  the  lower  group 
did  not  read  one  book  each  in  the  same 
time. 

The  work  done  by  these  upper  group 
classes  was  better  than  that  done  by  the  best 
pupils  in  the  unmixed  classes  that  this  teacher 
had  taught.  The  evenness  of  the  abilities  of 
the  students  in  the  several  sections  made  in¬ 
sistence  upon  work  of  a  certain  uniforn  stan¬ 
dard  practicable.  If  one  pupil  could  reach  a 
certain  standard  of  work  the  teacher  knew 
that  all  could  reach  it.  Somehow  pupils 
sensed  that  their  abilities  were  known  and 
they  responded  accordingly.  Then  too 
these  pupils  seemed  to  the  teacher  to  be  far 
happier  than  his  pupils  had  been  in  former 
classes.  There  were  no  longer  any  slower 
ones  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
more  rapid  ones.  In  the  lower  classes  there 
were  no  “model”  pupils  whose  superiority 
only  served  to  irritate  those  not  so  blest. 
In  these  graded  classes  bright  pupils  no 
longer  chafed  under  restraints,  nor  did  the 
slow  one  fret  under  burdens.  Each  pupil 
in  each  class  felt  that  he  could  do  each  piece 
of  work  as  it  came  to  him  and  he  worked  in 
keeping  with  this  feeling. 

Thus  after  three  years  of  experience  with 
the  Englewood  system  of  classifying  pu¬ 
pils  one  teacher  of  English  feels:  that  it  has 
made  his  work  much  lighter;  that  it  has  made 
his  pupils  far  happier;  that  it  has  en¬ 
abled  him  and  his  pupils  to  do  much 
more  work;  that  it  has  prevented  the  dis- 

^Ibid. 


couragement  of  the  slow  pupils;  that  it  has 
kept  up  the  habit  of  industry  in  the  rapid 
ones;  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  do* a  far  better  grade  of  work;  that 
it  has  fostered  in  the  pupils  a  confidence  in 
abilities  possessed  that  will  prove  incalcu¬ 
lably  valuable  after  school  days  are  over. 

But,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  are  his 
experiences  typical.?  Do  others  have  the 
same  story  to  tell?  If  so,  the  system  is 
abundantly  successful! 

This  teacher  feels,  however,  that  it  is  not 
yet  perfect.  There  still  remains  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  varying  standards  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  same  subject.  How  can  we  recon¬ 
cile  the  grades  of  the  teacher  who  thinks  that 
clear  expression  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
English  composition,  with  the  grades  of 
the  one  who  thinks  it  fair  to  ask  a  second- 
year  pupil,  “In  how  many  ways  may  a  noun 
clause  be  used?”  And  when  we  have  this 
problem  solved  we  shall  still  have  the  tea¬ 
cher  who  requires  a  grade  of  ninety-five  in 
a  spelling  list  that  contains  such  words  as 
“eleemosynary.”  And  there  is  also  the 
teacher  who  demotes  a  pupil,  “because  he 
has  been  absent  one  week  and  I  have  two 
‘superior’  classes  that  take  up  all  my  time. 
I  can  not  give  him  the  help  necessary  to 
make  up  his  work.”  Then,  too,  there  are 
sentimental  interferences.  Very  real  friend¬ 
ships  spring  up  between  pupils  and  teachers. 
When  wholesome  ones  arise  they  are  fruit¬ 
ful  of  much  good.  Are  they  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  ?  Must  we  take  a  boy  away  from  the 
first  teacher  that  is  awakening  him  to  his 
possibilities  just  because  the  awakening 
gives  him  a  good  grade?  And  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  busy  father  who  remains  away 
from  business  an  entire  half  day  to  come  to 
school  to  ask  the  principal  to  let  his  son 
remain  in  Mr.  Smith’s  class?  That  princi¬ 
pals  seldom  refuse  such  requests  is  readily 
understandable.  Until  all  teachers,  pupils, 
and  principals  are  perfect,  perhaps  we  would 
better  do,  as  we  are  doing  now,  let  the  human 
element  outweigh  the  mechanical. 


There  are  a  thousand  evils;  there  are  a  thousand  remedies. — Ovid 
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T^j  AYOR  WILLIAM  DEVER  of  Chicago 
is  for  harmony.  See  Ruth  Larson’s 
article  on  the  playground  and  the  school, 
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A  REVIVAL  of  the  old  Yankee  arts  of  whittling  and  woodcarving  is  attempted 
on  Chicago  playgrounds.  The  equestrian  groups  in  the  illustration  were 
carved  by  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  whose  father  is  also  a  woodcarver  by  avocation 
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